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A BRIGHT summer sun streamed in at the 
window of a picturesque old mill-house situ- 
ated in one of the many lovely ravines run- 
ning back from 


** The vale where the Mohawk gently glides 
On its clear winding way to the sea, 


and strove in vain to brighten the face of ia | 
slight, pale woman sitting near the lattice. 

An atmosphere of perpetual sadness, despite 
the dancing sunlight, and the cheery song of 


birds that made the homely little front room 
an echoing paradise of sweet sounds, enveloped 
the black-robed figure. A piece of sewing lay 
across the lady’s lap; but her long, transparent 
fingers toyed idly with thé needle, and her 
eyes rested tenderly yet sadly, upon a young 


| -girl who stood, with arms bared above the:aim- 


pled elbows, washing dishes at a little square 


| table standing, upon angular legs, primly in the 
| center of the room. 


Mother and daughter, one would pronounce 


ERNEST DIVESTED HIMSELF OF GUN AND HUNTING-TACKLE AND THREW HIMSELF UPON THE GRASS AT HER FEET. 


these two at.a glance, although the creamy pal- 
lor of the mother’s face, framed in waving 
bands of chestnut hair, reminded one of a state- 
ly Calla-lily growing beneath the brown shad- 
ows of some woody trellis; and the daughter 
bloomed in youthful freshness like some newly 
blossomed English rose. 

Tn spite of their rude surroundings and hum- 
ble employment, there was that in the appear- 
ance of both parent and child that would fix 
the attention of people less given to building 
air-castles than a romancist; and even the un- 
world-wise inhabitants of Glenville found 
much in the family of the. miller upon which 

_-to found extravagant conjectures. 

“True, no fault could be found with them; 
for Hugh Haughton kept the peace and fatten- 
ed five hogs at the expense of his customers, 
and his wife was ever quiet, amiable and lady- 
like, while winsome Ouida reigned queen of 
every youthful heart, both boy and girl, within 
a day’s ride of the mill. But they had not al- 
ways lived there, and in a neighborhood where 
every family record can be proved from the 
beginning of time, by some of the oldest in- 
habitants, this is an indication of a lack of con- 
sideration in one’s ancestors which the descend- 
ants of the early settlers are very loth to over- 
look. 

More than this, the miller was a singularly 
reserved and eccentric man, who never min- 
gled with those about him, but lived solitary, 
amid the dust and roar of the busy mill. 

Mrs. Haughton, although friendly disposed 
toward her neighbors, could never quite assim- 
ilate with the buxom, bustling dames that con- 
stituted the society of the country; and so her 
manners, that were but the reflection of natur- 
al dignity and refined intelligence, were, by 
these critical rusties, pronounced ‘stuck up,” 
and she was to a certain extent left alone to 
nurse the melancholia that seemed to have 
fastened upon her life and sucked it barren of 
smiles, 

And Ouida, notwithstanding that, in her ir- 
repressible joyousness, she was the life of ev- 
ery gathering, she still was like some lovely 
xotie, growing upon a daisy-starred bank, 

mong her youthful companions. Nature had 

ade a difference between her and the maidens 
with whom she romped, and that this differ- 
ence was felt, was proved by the fact that 
while she had ever had a miniature court about 
her, still none of the farmer lads ever paid her 
these pointed and nameless attentions by which 
they indicate their preference for the particu- 
lar Phyllis that desire elects wife of the future 
man. _ 

Then, too, there were things at the mill- 
house not to be found in any other mill-house 
in Central New York. On one side of the 
room into which we have looked, and which 
served both as parlor and living room, was a 
set of plainly constructed shelves filled with 
methodically arranged and elegantly bound 
books—books that, by their titles, proved 
themselves selections from the choicest litera- 
ture of every nation. Between the window 
and outer door stood a claw-footed mahogany 
beaufet, black with age; and upon a curiously 
twisted music-rack of the same dark wood 
stood a beautifully inlaid guitar case. Facing 
the book-shelves, on the opposite side of the 


room, stood a huge cedar chest, rich with an-: 


tique: carving, above which hung a masterly 
painting in oil, representing Cain at the mo- 
ment when the Lord said unto him, ‘‘ Where 
is Abel, thy brother?’ while about the room 

- were scattered various little womanly trinkets 
very rarely to be met with in the rural homes 
of America, even in the year of our Lord, 
18—. 

But on this particular morning of which I 
write, the little table with its decided square, 
where Ouida stood elbow deep in a shining tin 
pan of steaming water, was covered with the 
most incongruous of all the miller’s posses- 
sions, namely—a full coffee service of quaintly 
fashioned silver, flanked by piles of plates, 
cups and saucers of the rarest Sevres china. 

“What is this in the center of these plates, 
mother?” asked Ouida, as she wiped one deftly 
with a‘snowy linen towel and deposited it care- 
fully upon one of:the shelves of the old beaufet. 

“A coat-of-arms, daughter,” answered the 
mother, somewhat wearily, as if she would 
thus dismiss the subject. 

“The silver is marked in just the same 
way. I should think they might have found 
something prettier to put on. What is a coat- 
of arms?” persisted the girl. 
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“Tt is, I think, a kind of patent of nobility 
held by families of noble descent, and granted 
by royalty at the conferring of a title in recog- 
nizance of brave deeds,” was the hesitating re- 
ply. 

“What does this lion rearing up as if to 
climb an oak tree signify? and here are some 
words in Latin, what do.they mean?” 

“The arms was granted to John Ogden, Esq., 
by Charles the Second, who saved the life of 
his unfortunate father, Charles the First, by 
telling him to secrete himself in the thick 
branches of an oak-tree when so closely pressed 
by his enemies that escape seemed impossible. 
The king followed the advice and Ogden rode 
on, closely pursued by those who thought him 
in company with Charles, and the royal fugi- 
tive escaped. The lion represents the person 
of the king, and the tree his leafy hiding-place. 

The words are a Latin motto, ‘ Ht si ostendo 
non jacto—the motto of the house of Ogden, 
meaning—‘And if I make a show I donot 
boast ” 

“Well! how came that coat-of-arms upon 
this silver, or, how came we by silver bearing 
that coat-of-arms?” 

“Your father’s mother was an Ogden, and 
these things belonged to her.” 

“Did she live in England, and is she dead?— 
Did Thave a grandfather, or an uncle, or some 
relations besides a grandmother, like other girls 
have?—Why don’t you tell me all about it?— 
Where did we live before we came here?” asked 
the girl, eagerly, unmindful of her mother’s 
gentle ‘‘hush,” or the passing shadow that 
threw a momentary gloom in at the open win- 
dow. 

But, the impetuous words died suddenly on 
her lips as she caught sight of the miller’s form 
as it darkened the doorway and knew that he 
had heard her questions. 

The man’s clothes were white with the sift- 
ing particles of grain, and the rings of his coal- 
black hair were powdered thickly with the 
same gray dust, and, yet, the hadges of his 
humble calling set upon him, like the trappings 
of a masquerade, as he stood blurring the sun- 
shine with his dark and haughty presence. A. 
white anger circled his thin lips, and a phos- 
phorean flame shot from his eyes as he bent 
their glance upon the blanching face of his wife 
and asked, with a sneer:—‘“‘ Why don’t you en- 
lighten your daughter, madame? You have an 
interesting bit of family history in your mem- 
ory!” 

‘““We were only talking about the coat-of 
arms upon the old service, Hugh!” said the 
shrinking woman, pleadingly. 

“Curse the old service! I'll grind it into pow- 
der, beneath my heel, if I heavy any more of 
this curiosity,” hissed the man, and turning 
abruptly left the room, 

Only the ticking of the tall old clock broke 
the silence that violence and tyranny ,had so 
suddenly created. A mute anguish overspread 
Mrs. Haughton’s face, while Ouida stood, the 
picture of consternation, with frightened roses 
trembling from red to pale in cheek and brow. 
Slowly she freed her hands from the erystal 
water-drops, and as slowly passing to where 
her mother sat, she wiped away the two great 
tears that were just escaping the tortured eye- 
lids, then turning her quick, passionful face 
toward the door, she asked: 

“Why is father always so angry when I 
seek fo know from whence we came, and from 
whom we are descended? What is there so 
terrible in the past that makes him rage like a 
tiger, and has made you old before your time?” 

‘* Don’t ask me, child! Don’t ask me! Pray 
to God, hourly, that you may never know. I, 
your mother, could wish you had died aninno- 
cent babe, in my arms, rather than to see you 
bearing the burden I have borne. I can see 
nothing in the future for you that is good. 
There—there! Forget all this, darling; I am 
not quite myself to-day. Don’t grieve, Ouida, 
nor mind these little differences between your 
father and me. Put on your bonnet and take a 
walk down to your favorite butternut-tree; the 
air and sunshine will do you good.” 

“But, mother, I cannot bear to see you un- 
happy and fading away like a snow-wreath. Is 
there nothing I can do to give you joy and 
peace?” 

“Nothing, daughter, beyond the comfort 
your bright young life isto me. Ask me no 
more questions concerning the past; it but dis- 
turbs a current we cannot stem. Finish your 
work, my love, and then go out; I would be 
alone.” 


A few moments were occupied in placing the 
dishes in their accustomed places, and cover- 
ing the angular table with an embroidered 
spread; then the house-door opened ard shut 
between the young heart going out to meet its 
fate, and the stricken mourner into whose soul 
the iron had long since entered, and none but 
the God, whose mighty finger is upon the pulse 
of humanity, felt the throb of that mother’s 
voiceless prayer as she knelf by the vine- 
wreathed window. 


CHAPTER. II. 
IN WHICH YOUNG LOVE AND ‘THIS WORLD’S 
POLLY” APPEAR. 
“Rosy in the west, 
Rosy in the south, 


Roses are her cheeks, 


And a rose her mouth.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“Fora breeze of morning moves 
And the planet of Love is on high’ 

OvuipA HavGHTON was very fair to look upon 
as she walked beneath the shadow of the grace- 
ful willows that skirted the swift-running mill- 
stream down toward her favorite haunt, the old 
butternut tree. The summer wind played hide- 
and-go-seek in the waving masses of her bronze- 
gold hair, and gauzy-winged insects played en- 
vious pranks in the muslin folds that vailed so 
tenderly the soft warm loveliness of neck and 
arms, Her eyes were violet-blue, fringed by 
long curling lashes; her forehead white and 
wide and high; one roguish dimple nestled in 
the round left cheek; her chin was short and 
sensitive; her nose small, straight and delicate 
of nostril, and her mouth formed a Cupid’s 
bow so tempting that— 

“A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this— 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 

A searcher for sangre azul would have found 
its warranty in the tiny shell-tinted ear, the 
exquisitely molded hands with their pointed 
pink nails, and the high arched instep of her 
little feet as they pressed daintily the spring- 
ing grasses, and have been confounded in his 
theory by learning that the little lady was 
only a miller’s daughter. 

But, Ouida was not given to theorems; she 
could put two and two together, but she was 
not fond of working out these little problems. 
Moreover, Ouida was young, and the air was 
sweet with the breath of honeysuckles and 
wild-roses; a saucy bobolink whistled merrily 
at her from some invisible perch in the willow 
copse, and great lazy butterflies floated like ani- 
mate flowers upon the languid breeze. Who 
could long be sad or long remember unpleas- 
ant things beguiled by nature’s great har- 
monies? 

Ths old butternut wasa glorious tree. Its 
thick-leaved arms stretched wide, projecting 
shadows over the cool greensward af its roots; 
feathered minstrels of every note held tuneful 
rehearsals within the leafy orchestra. The sil- 
very Mourning Kill glided over its pebbly bed 
under the dancing reflection of its wind-tossed 
boughs, and sitting there beneath its friendly 
shade one might see and hear the music of the 
falls, as spouting from the cliff the liquid element 
breaks into foamy spray, then, escaping the 
rocky torture, gathers again its shining thread 
and flashes adown the mossy banks. Above is 
the deep blue of the rippleless pond merging 
into the fainter blue of the cloudless sky, and 
the white sails of the old mill gleam restless 
through the parting trees. 

A cuckoo greeted Ouida with its changeful 
midsummer note as she stood drinking in with 
her eyes the evervarying, neverfailing charms 
of her vantage ground. 

“A cuckoo! Pll try my fortune,”* said she 
to herself. ‘I’m sixteen, and ‘ Heartsease’ was 
“Wooed and married and a’’ 

before her sixteenth birthday. 


Danish superstition still prevails of the village girls go- 

ing out on the midsummer morning, when the cuckoo 

saareee the note which had maintained since 
pri, 


question the bi to their future mar- 


*In many parts of the north of Hngiand the old 


riage. According to this ancient custom, the simple 
maidens kiss their hands in salutation to the mys- 
terious little soothsayer of the meadows, and say 
each in turn: 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo! 

How d’youdo? How d’you do? 

How long must I tarry 

Before I marry?” 


The bird, replying, sings out ‘“ Cué@ékoo ”’ as io 
times as months (not years, it is to be hoped,) will 
elapse before the wished-for event is to come oif, 


> 
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“Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
How d’you do? How d’you do? 
How long must I tarry, 
Before I marry?” 
repeated she in mock demure tones. 

“ Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo!” came fromsome 
wild-wood covert in answer to the half-roguish, 
half-serious appeal. 

“Only three months to tarry! Oh, wicked 
cuckoo! what sort of a wedding-dress should a 
girl be able to make in that time? 

“ ‘I'm o’er young, I’m o’er young, 
I’m o’er young to marry yet; 
I’m o’er young, ‘twad be a sin 
To tak’ me frae my mither yet,” 


she sung in her sweet, clear voice, and the 
woody hills rung back a warning echo, “O’er 
young.” 

‘Bravo! bravo!” came in fresh, manly tones 
from the other side of the creek. 

The conscious’ blood rushed up to the very 
edges of the fair young singer’s sun-gold hair, 
and a sudden silence more eloquent than words 
fell upon her. 

The speaker sprung lightly across. the fallen 
willow that formed a natural, though half-sub- 
merged bridge over the stream, and came to- 
ward the maiden, 

Dressed in hunting costume, as he stood, tall 
and straight in the glinting sunlight, no son of 
Nimrod ever more nearly approached the fa- 
bled beauty of the god. He was a Saul among 
men in stature and perfectness of limb, and 
his features were regular as’ chiseled marble 
and well-nigh as clear and pale; his mouth and 
nose were finely-cut, proud and firm; the lines 
of the lips exceedingly delicate and haughty; 
his 6yes were dark and wonderfully deep with 
powers of expression; his brow was wide, high 
and powerful, and his head was ‘seb as grandly 
as the head of a youtliful Titan upon his 
shoulders. 

“Ernest!” shyly uttered the blushing girl. 

“At your service, fair Ouida. I know itis 
a great breach of etiquette to intrude upon a 
lady’s retirement, but how could you expect 
me to remain in the woods when even the 
méadow-larks left their strawberry depreda- 
tions at the sound of your voice?’ said the 
young giant, as he divested himself of gun and 
hunting-tackle and threw himself upon the 
grass at her feet. 

“Were you listening? Did you hear me—” 

“Sing? Most certainly! How could I help 
it, and how else should { have known you were 
here?’ interrupted, and, after the manner of 
Yankees, answered the youth, drawing in long 
breaths of the cool, delicious breeze. 

“How else, to be sure? Well, people who 
stroll all over are pretty sure to hear some- 
thing not intended for their ears. What have 
you shot to-day?” 

“Powder,” was the sententious reply. ‘Is 
not this a picture-spot on earth’s broad can- 
vas?” 


“Tt seems tome as if there are none more 


beautiful,” answers Ouida, with dewy eyes. 
“Here are the violets dim, but sweeter than 
the lids of Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s breath; 
pale primroses, golden oxlips, and the crown 
imperial; blue-eyed myrtles and fragrant fleur- 
de-lis. I gathered them as I came and find 
them sweetest as they dic.” 

“And are you Perdita?’ You reminded me 
irresistibly of her as I saw you sitting here 
with your lap full of fragrance. But no; I 
will not call you Perdita,” and a tender light 
beamed from the young man’s eye as he 
watched the carmine come and go beneath the 
rose-leaf whiteness of her transparent cheek. 

“Then you do not consider me ‘the queen 
of curds and cream?” she said, with all a 
woman’s coquettish instincts alive within her, 
and a telling side-glance from her innucent 
blue orbs. 

“You are ‘no shepherdess, but Flora peer- 
ing in April’s front.’ I will not call you Per- 
dita, for that means lost.” 

“And, as I am ‘no shepherdess,’ you will 
not connect me with the lost sheep.” 

“Not unless you will consider me the shep- 
herd who is to bring you into his fold.” ~ 

“T think we are talking nonsense,” said Oui- 
da, halt-frightened at the turn the couversation 
had taken, and at loss how to meet his most 
pointed remark. : 

“People who are in loye seldom talk any- 
thing else,” answered the handsome fellow. 

“But, I am not in love,” hesitatingly floun- 
dered she, while the rich red suffused neck and 
brow. 

“But Tam!” with earnest emphasis. 


“With yourself?” asked the shy little puss. 

“With my other self,” was the answer, with 
increasing warmth. 

“Oh! Then you have a double! With which 
have I the honor of speaking?” 

‘* With the real Ernest—the Ernest who loves 
you and who wants to call you by the holiest 
of all names. Will you be mine?” 

One little moment the wide pansy eyes search- 
ed his face as if to read there the truth of his 
words, and then the rare sweet face hid itself 
upon his breast and the sweetest silence in God’s 
fair world fell upon them. 

Afar the tinkling of a cowbell mingled with 
the voices of laughing children; the honey-laden 
bee droned by on tireless wing; a great yellow 
bumble-bee payed gallant court to an oxeyed 
daisy; the cuckoo cooed softly from its verdant 
hiding, and the Mourning Kill rippled gently 
on its way to its lover's arms, the bright old 
Mohawk; but the young hearts, wrapped in 
sweet love’s dream, only felt the unwritten har- 
monies of nature’s sympathies and found a fore- 
taste of Heaven upon each other’s lips? 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” said a spider to a 
Penis 3 prettiest little parlor that ever you did 
You've only got to pop your head within the little 
To ae = many curious things you never saw be- 


ore, 
Will you, will you, will you, will you, walk in, pretty 
ye” 


sung a little crickery-crockery voice. close at 
hand: 

The young couple started, blushing each fu- 
riously, and Ernest asked: 

‘“Who is that?’ 

‘This world’s Polly,’” answered Ouida. 

“Who is ‘this world’s Polly?” 

‘“A poor demented creature who lives in that 
little hut just there in that clump of willows.” 

The explanation was hardly given wher a 
singular figure came along the grass-grown 
path toward them. She was dressed in some 
kind of a dust-colored petticoat, oyer which 
she wore a long-tailed-blue dress coat in a poor 
state of preservation. Her long white hair 
covered: her like a vail, and in her hand she 
carried a pug-nosed, broken-handled, shiny- 
black teapot. 

** Good-morning, young Colin and Dowsabel,” 
she said, dropping them an elaborate courtesy. 
“JT never expected to see another pair of 
lovers in this world, no never. I hain’t'seen 
any before since: Methuselah was a small boy 
and bought me taffy by the yard; and I don’t 
expect to see another till the dying day of my 
death. I don’t suppose there’ll ever be another 
such proposal as Solomon made to the Queen of 
Sheba in this world, no never, and— 

The little maid replied; 
Some say, a little sighed; 
But, what shall we haye for to eat, eat, eat? 
Will the love that you’re so rich in 
Make a fire in the kitchen— 
Or the little god/of love turn the spit, spit, spit?’ 


And that makes me think that Methuselah is 
waiting for his supper—a thing he never done 
before in this world, no never! ‘and when he 
came there the cupboard was bare’ and T'll 
never forget it till the dying day of my death, 
no, no, never! Good-morning, young Colin 
and fair Dowsabel!” and with another bob- 


bing courtesy she hobbled on, singing as she | will absence teach you to forget?” 


went, 
*“* Then up he sg; i 
Were tf the 2a wade fast He wae 
The spider laughs, ‘Ha, ha, my boy, 
I've caught you safe at last! 
Will you, will Aep will you, will you walk 
out, pretty fly?” 

“Well, if a man did not care what he said, 
he might pronounce that one of the greatest 
curiosities in this world,” said Ernest, follow- 
ing the grotesque receding figure with his eyes. 

“ Polly is indeed a curiosity, but I sometimes 
think there is ‘method in her madness.’ How- 
ever rambling her discourse, there is always a 
certain, applicability about if. that makes one 
feel uncomfortable,” answered his companion. 

“ T hope you.are not thinking of ‘ the Spider 
and the Fly,’ little girl! I should not feel at 
all flattered to know myself associated in your 
mind with those horrid black bugs.” 

“Indeed no! Polly’s warbling did strike me 
with a certain force at the moment, but my 
natural vanity came to the rescue.” 

“Then you would not wish to be considered 
a ‘foolish little fly?” 

“ What woman would? . Besides I am not 
partial to spiders, They may be companiona- 
ble. during solitary confinement, but I could 


not find in them any suggestion of matrimo- 
nial ‘affinities. I was thinking that Polly ad- 
dressed us as Colin and Dowsabel. Did you 
notice it!” 

“Yes; she doubtless thought this a bank 
whereon the pastoral twain might sit flirting 


and weaving 


‘Belts of straw andivy buds,’ 

and simpering at each other over the tops of 
their crooks. Polly has evidently been a read- 
er at some period of her existence. But, to 
change the subject: what has been vexing you? 
You were singing when I discovered you, yet 
I fancied that the skyey blue of your eyes 
was humid as if with recent showers.” 

‘Nothing, Ernest,” answered the girl, while 
a tremulous sadness usurped the usual anima- 
ted glow of her countenance, 

“ Ah, I am not to be put off that way,” said 
her lover, while the latent persistence in his 
character slightly contracted the muscles about 
his mouth. ‘I’m not to be put off that way. 
A woman’s ‘nothing’ is frequently more than 
a man’s loudest ‘everything.’ If I am to be 
keeper of your conscience I insist upon a full 
confession. Begin now, pet.” 

“Well, at least it is nothing more tangible 
than a skeleton in the closet,” sighed Ouida, in 
réluctant tones. 

“What manner of skeleton is it, dear? I 
have a taste for wiring those things.” 

‘Tt is the skeleton of my grandmother,” was 
the graye rejoinder. 

A prolonged whistle was the only response to 
this rather startling announcement, and she 
continued: 

“You perhaps know that we have many 
things at the Mill-house unlike the possessions 
of our neighbors. Among them there is a set 
of old china and several pieces of silver curi- 
ously marked that once belonged to grand- 
mother. To-day, while washing these dishes, I 
asked mother some questions concerning them 
which father happened to overhear, and if put 
him into a terrible rage.” 

“An aggravated case of mother-in-law, very 
likely.” 

“No, it cannot be that, because it is not the 
grandmother upon the distaff side. Don't 
laugh at me, Ernest, for Iam very sensitive 
concerning the mystery that envelops our past. 
That we have not always occupied the position 
in life we now do I feel certain, tor where will 
you find a miller born to the wright with a 
classical: education like my father, or a miller’s 
wife accomplished in music and art, who 
speaks with ease three or four languages, as 
does my mother?” iS 

“There is something in that; but ‘what is 
Hecuba to us or we to Hecuba?’” 

“Nothing to-day, perhaps, but Hecuba may 
prove everything to us in the future fulfillment 
of present hopes.” 

“ ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ 
my darling, We have a cross ready at hand 
without borrowing trouble of the future.” 

“What is it?’ asked the girl, with a startled 
look leaping into her wide, clear eyes, as she 
involuntarily nestled closer to the young man’s 
side. 

“T am going away to-morrow.” 

“Going away?” 

“Yes, going away. Shall you mizs me, or 


‘‘ Forgetfulness never comes to love, Ernest. 
How can I help but miss-you? It is the one 
left who is soonest forgotten, not the one who 
goes. Women’s hearts are as wax to receive 
impressions and as marble to retain them, but 
I read in one of father’s books that— 

‘ Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot on land and one on sea; 
To one thing constant never.’ ” 

‘“Ah, my dear, that may have been very 
true of the men of whom Shakspeare wrote, 
but it can never be true of a man who really 
loves. Men sometimes cloak ‘falsehood with 
love’s habit, and thus a true man’s heart is 
shamed by the onus of Imavish pretensions. 
That I am true I will prove to you by love’s 
unfailing test—fidelity,” said the young man, 
earnestly. 

“T did but jest, Ernest. I could not doubt 
you. How long shall you be away?” 

“Three months.” 

“Three months!” 

“Yes, love. It seems an eternity, but I must 


prepare my father for a daughter’s love, and a 
cage for my bonnie bird.” 

“T shall count the days but as they hasten 
your return,” 
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“And I shall think and dream only of the 
day that is to make you mine.” 

«Shall we say good-by, here now?” 

“Not good-by, but adieu, for I go to return 
again.” 

One close embrace—one kiss, long and sweet 
as that of Coriolanus, and then a hunter clad 
in Lincoln green re-crossed the rustic willow 
bridge, and a maiden lay, face downward, amid 
the fragrant clover blossoms, lost in passionate 
thought. Rippling water, caroling birds and 
murmuring foliage all moved in tender sym- 
pathy, yet an hour knit itself into the unray- 
eled sleeve of time ere the fair young face 
was lifted from among the fresh cool grasses. 

“Oh, strange, sweet power of love, that 
makes the child a woman before the golden 
dawn is brushed from childhood’s innocence!” 
soliloquized Ouida, tying the strings of her 
rice straw hat with its nodding corn flowers be- 
neath her rounded chin, and gathering her 
scattered flowers into odorous sheaves. “In 
the shadow of this old tree I played at keep- 
ing house, with bits of bark for tea-things, and 
a row of crook-necked squashes for my chil- 
dren. Later on I dreamed of Ariel and Puck, 
Peas-blossom and Cobweb, who ‘pluck the 
wings from painted butterflies,’ and ‘kill can- 
ker in the musk-rose buds.” Here I kissed 
each flower as it opened its eyes to the morn- 
ing sun, and believed a fairy Mab or a goblin 
would hear my whispers to the blossoms. 
Here, too, I sobbed away my childish griefs, 
indulged my girlish fancies, built my castles in 
Spain, and won my woman’s birthright. Ah, 
cuckoo, thou wert no false prophet!” 

Thus apostrophized, the cuckoo’s plaintive 
cry again cleft the languid summer air as if it 
were an answering voice, and turning her face 
toward the Mill-house, Ouida walked slowly 
away from the trysting-tree, ever and anon 
echoing the note of the invisible bird in the re- 
frain of this sweet old song: 

“ Deep in the forest’s heart a voice 
Is calling all day long; 
No bird you see on any tree, 
But still you hear that song; 
As onward through the, wood you go, 


It leads you singing soft and low, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 


| “ At noon the forest dells are bright 
With slanting beams of gold, 
At eve the dim and dewy air 
The growing shades unfold; 
But morn and eve, repeated slow, 
The voice is calling, soft and low, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 


“The pine is fragrant under foot, 
And sweet the spicy air, 
But still that distant voice allures 
To seek it everywhere; 
Now louder, then far-off and low, 
What means it, ever calling so, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 


* Still distant and unseen, the voice 
Some happy spirit seems, 
That beckons us to f. land, 
Whose realms we see in dreams; 
Where never mortal steps may go, 
Unless it leads them, calling so, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 


“ Tt is the spirit of the woods, 
That sings in happy rest, © 
Such quiet and contented notes 
As suits the forest best; 
Its peaceful shades no sound should know 
But that sweet sound so soft and low, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo 
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CHAPTER. III. 
THE HOUSE OF CASTLEMAYNE. 


‘As the tamer ‘of wild beasts lays his head 
with rash confidence between the lion’s jaws, 
so had Ouida Haughton given the holy fra- 
grance of her white young life into the keep- 
ing of a man of whom she knew little besides 
his name and that he was her lover. 

It ever mau was loved unselfishly that man 
was Ernest Castlemayne, although there was 
much in his position to tempt a woman’s heart, 
had Ouida known it. 

But if there was much to tempt there was 
also much to warn in the history of the Castle- 
maynes; for there was an heirloom in the 
family that had proved a lion’s jaw in crush- 
ing the hearts of many a fond wife and sweet- 
heart in the years that had— ERY} 

‘Rolled down the ringing grooves of time,” 
and that heirloom was fierce, unreasoning 
jealousy. 

Since the first Castlemayne had left the 
mother country and reared his ‘ Lares and 
Penates” in New England, the family record 
had shown only this one scar, and the world 
gave them absolution for the one fault that was 
counterbalanced by every other virtue to which 


successful. man is heir. And the world could 
well afford to be thus magnanimous, because 
the world had nothing to fear from the green- 
eyed monster, and profited much by the free- 
handed generosity of its keepers; but it was the 
fair young brides that came to the graystone 


castle who faded and died inhaling this deadly | 


nightshade of love. 

Girard Castlemayne, the founder of the 
American branch of the family, had built his 
home in the forest center of an Hastern State. 


Hundreds and hundreds of acres of fertile un- | 


claimed land stretched out around him, and 
though Indians and wild beasts contested every 


foot of his chosen ground with him, he was | 


nothing daunted and began what seemed then a 
wild and adventurous work. 

But Girard had set himself to the task of 
working through the mountain called Difficulty ; 
he had faith considerably larger than a grain 
of mustard seed, and that, with perseverance 
to the fore, worked wonders. A few years 
joined hands with the eternity of the past, and 
they who had laughed loudest at what they 
termed the Englishman’s foolhardy undertak- 
ing were loudest in their outspoken admiration 
of the bold, enterprising spirit that had reared 
a granite stronghold in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, and was rapidly cutting his way to.the 
very heart of the primeval woods, and chink 


ing the golden guineas into the canvas bags 


that lined his strong-box. 

A city had now crept up to the very door of 
the old stone mansion, and although the de- 
scendants of the indomitable pioneer built pal- 
ace after palace in the city streets, they still 
dwelt within the moss-grown ivy-mantled walls 
that had withstood the besieger’s hand and the 
ravages of time. 

The. Castlemaynes were a race of giants 
famed for beauty of physique'and integrity of 
character, but they were also known to be pas- 
sionate and stern in their resentments. Every 
year had marked the increase of their moneys 
and estates, but every year death had lopped 
off branches from the fine old lineal tree—no 
male heir of the house grew to man’s estate un- 
der the softening influence of a mother’s smile, 
it was said, and at the time of which I write 
there were only two living representatives of 
the long descended line—our hero, Ernest, and 
his father. 

The present head of the Castlemayne family 
had worthily perpetuated the family wealth, 
the family honor and the family jealousy, and 
he now felt that there was but one duty undis- 
charged, and that was to insure the perpetua- 
tion of the family name by the marriage of 
his son. 

And here the old gentleman was in danger of 
falling between two stools, He was morbidly 
afraid that his son might entail the family 
acres upon a posterity of dwarfs instead of the 
truly begotten giants Antinous, by marriage 
with some one not quite his equal socially, men- 
tally or physically; or else that he might not 
marry at all, and so, the race dying out with 
him, the ancestral possessions should fall piece- 
meal into the mouths of the dogs that now fat- 
tened upon the crumbs falling from his table. 

These considerations had been kept carefully 
in view in the rearing and education of the 
son and -heir, and as everything suggestive of 
Holland and the Dutch was the especial abomi- 
nation of both father and son, the Union Col- 
lege in old Dorup was selected as the most un- 
likely location of all kindred institutions to con- 
tain anything dangerous to the family hope, 
and the young gentleman was packed off to fin- 
ish his education in that phlegmatic Germanes- 
que atmosphere, while the father drank his old 
port and took his after-dinner nap with happy 
confidence in such local protectives as Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam. 

But, “ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose,” and 
fancied security often overreaches itself! 

Ernest having received a diploma from his 
alma mater, and being somewhat enervated by 
close application, was directed by his maneuver- 
ing parent to spend some little time recuperat- 
ing in the salubrious safety of the Mohawk val- 
ley before réturning to his native city, and af- 
ter six weeks of rusticating among the Glen- 
ville hills we find him, unmindful of every con- 
sideration of pride or position, avowing @ man’s 
loyal love for'the miller’s daughter and asking 
her to become his wife. 

Ah, well hath the great one said: 


' “ There's a divinity that our ends 
Rough hew thent: as we wi sag? 
Truth to tell, Ernest was not so confident in 


respect to the coming issue between himself and 
father when he started upon his homeward 
journey, as when in the proud elation of trium- 
phant love he pressed the farewell kiss upon the 
sweet young lips of his betrothed. But, deter- 
mination lurked in every curve of his mobile 
countenance, and though his father had 
* An eye like Mars’, to threaten and command,” 

Ernest was a true chip of the Castlemayne 
block, with a will that an avalanche of opposi- 
tion might stimulate to Herculean deeds but 
could never break nor bend. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUNSHINE, THEN STORM. 
“The ample propositions that hope makes, 
Fall in the promised Inrgaueet honk and.di 
Grow in the vale of achaus highest er eal 

THREE times the moon had hung full over 
the old butternut tree and saw itself reflected 
in the deep pure eyes of pond and mill-stream, 
Three months and a day had passed since 
Ouida plighted her troth and parted from her 
lover, and now she awaits his return to keep 
their tryst where 
“The checkered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brushed by the wind. Sosportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance— 
Shadows and sunshine intermingling quick, 

And darkening and enlight’ning—as the leaves 
Play wanton—ev’ry moment, every spot.” 

The russet brown of early autumn had touch- 
ed lightly the grassy slopes. Here and there 
a royal gleam of crimson-and-gold madea ban- 
ner of color against the dark-green background 
of the distant wood, and a little Chill as of com- 
ing frosts lurked in the fresh, exhilarating 
breeze. 

A heavy-winged bee buzzed in and out a late 
but fainting bunch ‘of crimson clover-heads, 
busily conscious that the honey-harvest was 
nearly over. Fleecy clouds looking like great 


birds, 
_‘—On ree for a flight. 

With wings of delicate flush, o’er virgin white,” 
flew southward, driven before trooping gray- 
wrapped precursors of coming gloom—a little 
brown bird feasted daintily and industriously 
in the thorn-apple hedge, and on the distant 
hill, where the public road wound like a nar- 
row, dusty ribbon around its brow, a yoke of 
meek-eyed oxen dragged patiently a creaking 
cart, loaded with ricks of yellow corn piled 
atop of round, ripe, golden pumpkins, 

The fallen willow across the Mourning Kill 
groaned as if with sudden weight, and the 
warm red paled in the watcher’s cheek, One 
moment in which the pulsing blood left a cool 
faintness on breast and brow and the heart for- 
got to beat its joy, and then eager hands 
clasped hers in greeting, eager lips sought hers 
for kisses, and the heir of the Castlemaynes 
was come to make good his pledge. 


A half-hour later and the lovers stood hand- 
in-hand in the old mill-house parlor, while the 
young manu made his plea for the one ewe lamb 
—a fashion but little followed by the young 
America of 1876. 

They made a picture whose artistic groupin 
would have charmed a critical vests Potts 
couple all life, light and hope—the miller firm. 
dark and haughty, leaning against, yet dis- 
daining the support of, the smoke-stained man- 
tel-piece—his wife, like some pale embodiment 
of despair framed in the vine-wreathed win- 
dow-seat—and the flickering October sunshine 
flinging tricksy darts of light over all. 

“Am I to understand you, sir, that your 
father forbids you to marry my daughter?” 
asked the miller, in clear, cutting tones, 

“ Alas, yes, sir. But he will soon relent. I 
am his only child, and, after him, the sole sur- 
viving representative of an ancient and honor- 
able family,” answered Ernest. 

“He looks. upon your marriage with my 
daughter as a mesalliance for ‘the sole sur- 
viving representative of an ancient and honor- 
able family? ” again demanded the stern, clear 
voice. 

“He does not know Ouida, sir, and the 
prejudices of class, long cherished, are not to 
be blown away with a single breath,” said the 
young man, an intercessory tremor agitating 
his words. ‘ 

“That was very wisely said, young gentle- 
man; and now be so good as to bear my great- 
est respect to the head of your ‘ancient and 
honorable family,’ and tell him that Hugh 
Haughton declines, with all due deference, the 
honor of an alliance with the house of Castle- 
mayne, lor his daughter,” 
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“You are mocking me, sir, You cannot 
mean to part us upon an excuse so light as a 
foolish prejudice that will vanish like the dew 
before the sun when once my father knows 
your daughter ”—and the youth’s grasp tight- 
ened with involuntary cruelty upon the little 
hand for which he sued. 

“It is not my habit to jest, and I repeat, sir, 
more emphatically, that. I will not give my 
daughter to you in marriage.” 

‘“Have you any personal objections to me?” 

“None, young man. But I know the ac- 
cursed pride and jealousy of your class, and 
that happiness is not born of a marriage where 
there is the shadow of condescension on either 
side,” 

“There is no condescension here, sir. Na- 
ture has endowed Ouida with a nobility above 
the patent of kings. Could I place the coronet 
of a duchess upon her brow it would be but a 
just acknowledgment of the honor unto which 
she was born.” : 

A white flame played about the miller’s thin, 
set lips; his hand clenched beneath the dusty 
shadow of his sleeve, but he only said: 

“T tell you it shall not be!” 

As the flint strikes fire from its steely tinder- 
box, so the Castlemayne tiger flashed from its 
nervy jungle and gave proud passion to the 
quick reply: 

“* And I tell you, sir, that I will not sacrifice 
her happiness and mine to the false and unjust 
Promptings of reasonless whims. I love your 
daughter, and if she does not renounce that 
love the will of all Christendom combined shall 
not suffice to separate us. Farewell for the 
present, my Ouida;” and, bowing lowly as a 
prince before his sire, Ernest quitted the 
house. 

As a mountain-stream glides in gentle sub- 
mission to the restraining power of its rocky 
banks until it meets the jagged resistance of 
some sharp bowlder, spouts upward, and flash- 
es in violent torrents adown its shrinking bed, 
so the current of young life flows in equable 
obedience between its parent banks until a 
bowlder cleaves it to the heart, then it shoots 
upward, overleaps confinement, and dashes de- 
fiance in cold, mad passion over the thing that 
would obstruct, 

For an instant Ouida stood like a marble Eve 
before the closing gates of Paradise; then, turn- 
ing like a young pythoness with blazing eyes, 
she demanded: 

“Father, why is it that you thus set your 
foot upon the brightness of my whole future? 
There is more in this than appears upon the 
surface. Is it because you fear to give any one 
the right to question you concerning my an- 
tecedents? Have you murdered any one that 
you have hidden from the world and would im- 
molate me upon a pyre of your transgres- 
sions?” 

A change like that which stamped the coun- 
tenance of the fallen Lucifer smote the fea- 
tures of the man with unspeakable fury as he 
thundered, with the power of a Stentor: 

“Hold! Hold your infernal tongue, girl, or 
by all the powers of Hades Ill drag it from be- 
tween your unfilial lips!” 

“Do sol” came from the stung soul of the 
girl; “do so, ere I curso the fate that gave me 
such a father.” 

“By the gods! I'll cure this impertinence!” 
shouted the miller, and fastening his iron gripe 
upon the delicate girlish shoulder he dragged 
her unresisting form to the entrance of her lit- 
tle chamber, and then with savage cruelty flung 
her from him. 

With ringing tread he crossed the little par- 
lor and strode across the open green between 
the house and mill. Back he came with the 
same hard face and step, bearing in his hands 
a hammer and some iron spikes, and with dev- 
ilish deliberation proceeded to nail the heavy 
bedroom-door to its oaken frame. . This done, 
he once more turned upon his heel, passed out 
of the house, unmindful of the despairing faco 
in the shadow of the vine-curtained window, 
and was lost in the restless chaos of the clatter- 
ing mill. 

“Oh, God, so do our sins transforms us! Is 
there no power in time or place to 

‘——_Minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

ich weighs upon the heart?’ 
Oh, my child, better hadst thou never been 
than to have been born of such as I!” moaned 
Mrs. Haughtof, in tones of intensest anguish, 


and sunk a quivering heap upon the sanded 
floor. 


CHAPTER V. 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS, 


“ All within is dark as night: 
In the window is no light; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before.” 


“Farewell: and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost.” 

Tue little chamber that was Ouida’s maiden 
bower, and in which she had been fastened by 
her infuriated father, was in a sort of lean-to 
that had been added to the main building, and 
projected out over the stream emptying from 
the mill-race. _ Attached to. the -sill-timbers 
there still remained a part of the carpenter’s 
scaffolding, forming a narrow ledge scarce 
wide enough for foothold. There was but one 
small window, and that was shuttered by the 
rocky bank rising some three feet distant in 
bold derision of the puny, ever-restless cur- 
rent dashing perpetually against its flinty base; 
wreathing woodbine climbed here and there 
adown its sides, and flung graceful. tendrils 
over the gray old house, but their: purple flow- 
er-cups were now closed in dewy slumber, and 
‘the hour when grave-yards yawn” was fast 
approaching. No winking light. east. fitful 
shadows over the snow-white couch and dainty 
feminine appointments of this little room, yet 
the aching heart imprisoned within its walls 
had not found peace even in the 

af Treacherous arms 
Of Sleep, that, sated, will restore to Grief 
A sweet space from his cruel clutch.” 

Close by the window she kneels, mingling 
her passionate thoughts with the roar and dash 
of the falls, while the cool winds of heaven 
steal through the brilliant vines to kiss the 
fever from the maddened brain. 

“ce Ouida id 

An electrical thrill passed over the bowed 
figure, and pushing back the tangled masses of 
her hair, the girl murmured in quick aspirates: 

“ Hark! was that a voice piercing softly the 
sound of wind and water?” 

“ Ouida!” 

“Who calls? my heart bounds to my throat 
and chokes me.” 

“Quida! It is I, Ernest! Lean your head 
far out the window; I must speak with you, 
and would not rouse the sleeping tiger.” 

“Speak on, dear love! my father sleeps; I 
hear his breath come and go as steadily as the 
ticking of a clock.” , 

“ My darling, can you brave your father’s 
anger to be my wife? Is your love strong 
enough for this?’ asked the young man, with 
suppressed eagerness, from his rocky coigne of 
vantage. 

“T can braye anything, Ernest—endure any- 
thing but being separated from you,” was the 
soulful answer. 

“Then, come what will, mine you shall be. 
Are you fastened in your room?” 

“Yes; but there is a door of escape open to 
me whenever I choose to pass through it.” 

“Come, then.” 

“Now—to-night?” 

“Yes, to-night. To-morrow may bring us 
fresh disaster. I will not wait for it.” 

‘“Have you considered this so well that’ you 
are assured against regret?” 

“Can the day regret its sunshine?” 

« And will your love be so sure that remorse 
for having ceased for a moment to honor those 
who gave me being shall not visit me!” 

“May Heaven’s justice guide the dagger 
lightning to my heart when it be found in but 
an instant’s wavering allegiance to thes.” 

‘Wait for me, then, at the old butternut 
tree, and with God lies the issue.” 

A loosened stone fell from its unsteady rest 
into the water with echoing splash, a startled 
night-bird flew screaming from its perch on 
some swinging bough, and then silence like a 
specter hand clutched at the breath of the 
waking world. 

Five minutes passed and the little room, with 
all its familiar comforts and cherished belong- 
ings, was photographed upon the girl’s mind. 
The little daily joys that went to make up the 
sum of her sixteen years of existence pressed 
upon her with fond association, until the mel- 
ancholy hoot of an owl brought her wandering 
thoughts back to him who waited at the mid- 
night tryst. Some short, sweet hours of joy 
lay within her reach at all events, 


“Then let come what may, 
No matter if I go Leh 
I shall have had my day.” 


With still white face, but unflinching hand, 
Quida took her hat and a long dark cloak from 
their accustomed hangings and tossed them 
aeross the parting chasm onto the firm land be- 
yond; then, noiselessly as a shadow that parts 
our eyes from light and is gone, stepped over 
the low window-sill and. swung fearlessly 
through the gloomy rustle of trembling leaves. 
Some new courage had infused the once timid 
heart, for though the water hissed hungrily 
from its sharp stone bed, and the scarlet berries 
rattled like summer rain from the torn and 
strained vines, her steady foot never once 
faltered nor her firm nerves weakened through- 
out the perilous descent. 

A light glimmered from the best room win- 
dow, and the escaped girl approached with cau- 
tious step and peered into the room. 

The candles had burned low in their silver 
sticks and the slender snuff-capped wicks blazed 
with blue and sickly light. pon the hearth 
the smoldering skeletons of departed fire lay 
blanketed in ashen white, and the night 
winds stole through the open windows carrying 
the chill of a death-damp. ‘The little sharp- 
cornered table, spread with its blazonry of 
broidered dragon’s heads, was pushed squarely 
back against the wall, the gilded morocco upon 
the book-shelves gleamed like Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics in the uncertain light, the claw-footed 
beaufet stood grimly unmindful of the silver 
pomps and vanities hidden in its capacious 
stomach, but the grave face of the tall old 
clock looked down into the open depths of one 
of the oaken chests and upon such a gorgeous 
sheen of satin and of silk as must have made 
its brazen heart beat fast with envy had it 
been feminine. 

Upon the floor beside the uncovered treasure 
sat Mrs. Haughton. A bundle of yellowed 
manuscript lay, as if fallen from her nerve- 
less fingers, beside her, and an open jewel-case 
in her lap exposed to view the portrait of a 
lovely woman in royal attire, framed in gold 
and circling diamonds. 

The dark purple stains under the eyes, the 
little depressions in the once rounded cheeks, 
and the droop of the sorrowful mouth are 
thrown into pitiful relief as she slumbers, her 
head resting upon the seat of a chair, across 
which trailed the crimson magnificence of a 
velyet court-train: 

A great round tear had fallen upon the pale 
wan hards clasped so tightly over the weary 
breast, and millions of tiny rainbows flashed 
from its translucent heart into the nooks and 
crannies of the drearyroom. But the sleeper’s 
eyes are closed to the signal of hope, and the 
moisture still gathers where the dark lashes 
sweep the blue-veined cheek. 

Ah, Mrs, Hemans gathered wisdom from the 
sighs of hamanity when she’ wrote— 


“ Are they forgotten? It is not so? 
Slumber divides not the heart from its woe.” 


A mighty agony swelled in the bosom of the 
daughter as she looked and felt the abandon of 
despair that had fastened upon the soul of the 
mother who had foretasted the bitterness of 
death that she might live, and whom now she 
would abandon to darkest desolation. 

For a moment the earth seemed slipping from 
beneath her feet, and faltering in her purpose, 
she half-turned again toward the swinging 
woodbine ladder. Then the low, sweet call of 
a cuckoo trembled on the midnight air, and 
crushing back with wildest effort the rising 
throe of her yearning heart she bent beneath 
the power that commands the most filial to 
forsake father and mother, and like a frighten- 
ed lapwing flew over the drying fragrance of 
dead clover, through the checkered green and 
white of dying mandrake beds, under dew-wet 
arches of wreathing eglantine, on to where a 
star-cyed fate stood under the old butternut 
tree, murmuring: 


e; fate 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late;? 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the Lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a ti 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
ere it earth, in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her an beat, 
1 lain for a cen lead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


THE 
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CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH “THIS WORLD’S POLLY’S” GOOSE 
APPEARS, 
“Gone! flitted away! 
Taken the stars from the night and the sun from 


the day! 
Gone, and i cloud in my heart, and a storm in the 


Flown'to the east or the west, flitted I know not 
where!” 
“ And now art thou cursed—” 
THE morning sun shone brightly over the 
mill-stream, and threw dancing, slanting shafts 
of light in at door and window where Mrs. 


Haughton moved here and there arranging | 


upon a little tray a dainty, tempting breakfast. 
A plump-breasted wild-bird, done to a nicety, 
reared its pedal bones from the white, warm 
breast of a tiny platter, the smell of buckwheat 
cakes escaped appetizingly from beneath the 
silver cover of their heated prison; a cut-glass 
jar of quivering jelly cast a crimson shadow 
upon thesnowy linen cover of the tray; as com- 
panion-piece, a stim-throated pitcher gleamed 
with the amber deliciousness of maple syrup, 
and a golden pat of butter, stamped with a 
waving fern-leaf, formed the repast that would 
have tickled the palate of an Epicurus. 

The mother surveyed her work with a sigh 
of. satisfaction, and cast anxious glances from 


the clattering mill back to the barricaded | 


chamber door, and then to a little pot of fra- 
grant coffee heaving impatient puffs of steam 
upon the hearth. 

There were no traces of last night’s disorder 
about the quaint old room; all was as clean, and 
tidy, and bright as hands could make it; but 
the deepened circles about the heavy eyes of 
its occupant, and the long-drawn breath from 
the depressed breasi, testified that, for her, yes- 
ternight’s sun had set in tears and risen not 
with the morn. 

‘A little, thin, treble voice became audible 
through the din and roar of the mill, singing 
that sad little song of old King Alfred’s: 

“Lo, I sung cheerily 


nmy bright days, 
But now all wearily, 
Chant I my leva 
Sorrowing tea) ully, 
Saddest of men, 
Can I sing cheerfully 
As I could then?” 

“¢This ‘world’s Polly,’” murmured Mrs. 
Haughton, flushing slightly as the voice came 
nearer and she caught the words of the song. 

“Worldliness brought me here, 

Foolishly blind, 

Riches have wrought me here 
Sadness of mind; 

When I rely on them 
Lo, they depart, 

Sima bitterly. 
Rend they my heart.”’ 

The small, shriveled figure and sharp fea- 
tures of our “ this world ” friend, Polly, appear- 
ed in the doorway as the last note of the chan- 
sonette died away. She was attired in the cos- 
tume always worn by her on state occasions, 
and her silver-white hair streaming down to 
her waist, from the scarlet confines of a tur- 
baned kerchief, added greatly to the weirdness 
of her appearance, About her waist a red 
woolen scarf was gathered over her dark stuff 
gown, the tangled fringe of which hung near- 
ly to her naked feet, and a chain of bones and 
beads, bits of leather, fragments of red flannel 
and pipe-stems ornamented her thin neck, 

«Did anybody ever steal anything from you 
in this world?” she asked, with a bobbing cour- 


tesy. 

Mrs. Haughton smiled a gentle equivoke, 

‘Well, I never had nothin’ stole from me 
before in this world, no, never! and this morn- 
ing, in the ‘wee, sma’ hours ayant the any- 
time,’ some scalawag stole my goose, that the 
parson give me, and that I wasn’t never to cook 
in this world, no, never, but keep it till the dy- 
ing day of my death to remember the parson 
by; but, somebody broke into my treasure- 
house, where moth and rust doth not corrupt, 
and stole my goose from the hengag; and the 
parson won’t never give mé another goose in 
this world, no never! because he has gone 
where the woodbine twineth and the whang- 
doodle mourneth for her young.” 

“ Won’t you rest a bit and get your breath, 
Polly?” asked her hostess, placing a chair. 

“T ain’t got any breath—never did have any 
in this world no, never! I used to breathe 
through the spout ofa tin teapot; but I’ve 
given up breathing now; it ain’t any use in 
this world, though I’ve got twenty-five teapots 
at home all as good as new, except that they 
hain’t got no handles and the noses is battered 


| some, La, there goes the Devil, painted white!” 
suddenly concluded the singular creature, as 

she caught a glimpse of the miller passing 
along on the open green before the mill-door. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea, Polly?” in- 
terposed “Mrs. Haughton, shivering in mervous 
dread that the miller might hear her visitor’s 
remarks, and, his rage once aroused, her hopes 
for the silent prisoner would be balked for the 
day. 
“Ta, since you be so good, I believe I will. 
I hain’t had a cup of tea in this world, no, 
never, since I was bridesmaid to Ruth when 
she married Boaz, and I never expect to have 
another till the dying day of my death, no, 
never! There goes the Devil again! It was.a 
white devil that stole my goose that I wasn’t 
never going to cook in this world, no, never. 
It was a big goose, and a tough goose, and an 
old goose, and I'll never see it again in this 
world, no, never!” 

Polly sighed lugubriously, drank her’ tea in 
infinitesimal sips, then arose gingerly to de- 
part. Sliding’ across the floor toward Mrs. 
Haughton with mincing side steps she thrust a 
little, three-cornered note into the lady's hand 
and said: 

“JT must be going or some rascal will break 
in my house, and steal the finest collection of 
teapots in this world. ‘There is a feather Pll 
leave with you, and if you meet a goose that 
matches that feather you'll know that it ain’t 
the goose the parson give me, and that I wasn’t 
never a-going to cook in this world, no, never!” 

The door clanged shut with a hollow jar that 
made the dishes on the waiting-tray dance a 
little jig, and Mrs, Haughton stood as if rooted 


| to the floor with the slip of paper trembling in 


her nervous clutch. Her quick eye scanned 
the written page, and a groan, such as was 
wrung from the surcharged breast of Lady 
Macbeth in the curdling anguish of her sleep- 
walking hours, smote the echoing silence. 

Again and yet again she read the missive, 
slowly, as if forcing her dazed mind to an un- 
derstanding of its import. 

A ringing boot-heel crunched on the gravel 
outside the door, and stern and dark, yet with 
the flush of exercise dyeing his cheek, the mil- 
ler entered the room. As if his presence had 
pierced her understanding the pallid-lipped 
woman sprung into conscious anguish and with 
a heart-rending moan, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Hugh, our child has gone! You have 
driven all of life from me save breath; now 
fasten your iron gripe about my throat, and 
crown your cruelties with mercy.” 

For an instant the miller staggered as one 
who perishes for air, and the warm color faded 
from cheek and brow; then, with the power of 
a Hercules, nerving his muscular arm, he 
wrenched the oaken door from its fastening, 
and a current of cool air from the open win- 
dow struck as a chill from an open vault. 

There was the little white-curtained bed 
with tidy, unruffled coverlid and pouting pil- 
lows undented by the bright young head; there 
were her sewing-basket—her rustic pencil pic- 
tures—her books—a half-withered bunch of 
latest autumn flowers, and the numberless 
dainty details with which womanhood, even 
when bound down by the : 

“Short and simple annals of the poor,” 
delights to surround itself, but the cage was 
empty—the bird had flown. 

““Gone! gone!” the miller echoed, in tones 
like the hollow roar of ocean in the heart of 
some. rocky cave, while the hardness dropped 
like a mask from his forehead, upon which the 
beaded dew started, sick and cold: 

“Gone! The curse of Cain is upon me!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MORNING. 

“The words of his mouth were softer than butter, 
haying war in his heart; his words were smoother 
than oil, and yet be they very swords.” 

Iv is not my purpose to follow the eloping 
lovers through the little delicious nothings that 
made the first, sweet blush of matrimony a 
foretaste of heaven. 

Honeymoons are rarely of @iterest to any 
but principals, and I esteem neglect the kind- 
est treatment one can give newly-married 
youth, 

They will not be disposed to feel seriously 
any breach of etiquette Madame De Trop 
makes in not calling during the brief, first 
weeks of mutual absorption. The wisest and’ 
strongest are weakest and silliest while the 
glamour of love’s consummation lasts, and he 


who would his hero still’ worship mtst’ draw a 
vail; in delicate friendliness, around the folly- 
decked dawn of that hero’s first weeks of mar- 
ried life. 

Ouida had been the happy wife of Ernest 
Casgtlemayne six winged months when’ they 
were summoned to the death-bed of Ernest’s 
father, and now the miller’s daughter reigned 
over the’ gloomy splendor of the old stone man- 
sion, and fared sumptuously every day. 

Ernest had refitted and modernized certain 
portions of the interior; and the morning upon 
which we catch up the thread of their lives 
finds Ouida the oe¢cupant of an exquisite little 
boudoir looking like a big blue convolvulus 
from the bay-window, where sat a man toying 
with the feathery sprays of a wreathing; sway- 
ing air-plant, and watching the red rose. come 
and go in the cheek of the fair mistress of the 
bower as she talked. 

This man was Emile St. Pierre, who had 
come, a child, to live under the Castlemayne 
roof—God knows from where, or through 
what claim upon its master, but the world did 
not share in the knowledge. He had grown to 
manhood under the same influences—favored 
with the same advantages, sharing qually with 
the heir in all things, and at the old gentile- 
man’s death had received by will a handsome 
property from the Castlemayne estate. 

He was a man about the medium hight, with 
square, firm-knit shoulders and well-developed 
muscles. His head was evenly balanced, and 
his eye, flashing the black fire of a charm- 
weaving serpent’s, illuminated w pale, opaque 
face set in curling masses of midnight hair. 

Only one defect appeared in the’ physical 
perfectness of the man, and that was that hide- 
ous birth-mark—a cloven foot! Socially he 
was a person of singular fascination, and by 
some subtle tact he managed to bend the will 
of those with whom he was associated to his 
wishes. So cunningly was this done that few 
ever suspected the favorite’s agency, though 
they might experience a vague uneasiness in 
feeling their personality somehow undermined. 

Emile St. Pierre was the only pérson of 
whose influence over her husband Ouida was 
in the slightest degree impatient. With a 
woman’s wonderful intuition she saw through 
those scintillating eyes down into the venom- 
freighted soul of the man, and with the pro- 
tective quality of love strained to eternal vigi- 
lance she watched and made their home agree- 
able to her husband’s friend that she might an- 
ticipate and thwart any stealthy designs upon 
their domestic happiness. 

She had rightly estimated the man, yet in 
the innocence of her leal heart’ she attributed 
the evil she felt to be in him to a feeling of re- 
sentment toward her for having won the warm- 
est love of his friend and so in a manner exiled 
him from Ernest’s heart and hearth. She re- 
solved to say nothing of her secret fears, but 
with infinite discretion to set about disarming 
the rankling demon and so ward off the ills of 
which a presentiment always came to her at 
sight of St. Pierre. 

Emile and Ernest had never known a break 
in their brotherly intimacy until they left col- 
lege and Emile sailed for a three months’ tour 
through France, while Ernest was ordered to 
rusticate awhile among the health-breathing 
Glenville Hills. 

Upon Mr. Castlemayne’s decease and Ernest’s 
domicilage with his fair young bride in the 
family mansion, Emile had moved his posses- 
sions to a house in the city that had become his 
through a provision in the dead man’s will, and 
there he set up a bachelor establishment. 

Ernest protested against his leaving their 
boyhood’s home, but Emile insisted upon go- 
ing, giving as a reason that he wished to pur- 
sue his favorite studies, chemistry and science, 
without fear of being molested or annoying 
any one with his experiments. “If I blow my 
own roof off, it will be asmall matter, but to 
uncap the ancient stronghold of the Castle- 
maynes would be quite a different affair,” he 
said, and as usual carried his point. 

Still, he was almost a daily visitor at the 
gray-stone house, and Madame Rumor assured 
his friends that he had not found the young 
Mrs. Castlemayne so great a bugbear as he had 
imagined her. 

“So you do not echo Lord Byron’s epigram- 
matic remark: ‘T have been two years married; 
whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth?” St. 
Pierre was saying as we enter the sky-tinted 
boudoir on aerial wings. 

“Most certainly not,” was the lady’s answer, 


OUIDA’S LOVE. 


a lovely light shining in the violet eyes, ‘I 
could rather, with Faust, 
‘—-To'the ‘passing mom J 
Stay! thon att so fair! ay nes 

“Then you have mastered the art of life?’ 

“Yes—if that be to enjoy.” 

* Ah! but to enjoy we: must) live in the in- 
stant we grasp. When once we! look back or 
forward, then the-trail of the serpent has mar- 
red our Eden!” 

“T have norwish to look either way. The 
present crowns my existence with a golden'sum 
of sweet content. The past is irrevocable; the 
future’ past finding out!” 

« And you will not borrow the sackcloth and 
serge before it is.forced uponyou! © Well, it is 
wise to regard life as a fete des roses, but’ the 
roses usually wither before the festa is over, 
and there is no magic: to make: them bloom 
again, for there is none that renews us—youth. 
The Helots had their one short joyous festival 
in their long year’ of labor; life may leave us 
ours,” 

‘Yes, and I shall not’ make anticipation a 
harder master than was the Pharaohan king 
by making bricks of trouble without straws 
with which to prematurely bow my back and 
so make welcome the hour when I shall. turn 


my face to the wall and die.” 

*“Your theoretic acceptance of life is certain- 
ly not without wisdom, and your rose-wreaths 
are as alluring as those of Aglae and Astarte; 
but for one'or two exceptions I might say ‘ Al- 
most 'thou persuadest me.’ ” 

“To marry? I wish you would!” 

‘«Heaven forefend! Iam already wedded to 
Science.” 

‘*S$o one might believe if they were to credit 
all the wonderful stories concerning that mys- 
terious room at the top of your house, across 
the threshold of which no vandal of our world 
is allowed to pass.” ! 

““Ah, madame, that mystical room contains 
nothing but the proper appointments of a la- 
boratory. It is only the fact that it is the only 
room in my house not open to the public’ that 
makes it remarkable. Someday I hope to 
have’ the honor of revealing its barrenness to 
your curious eyes.” 

‘Oh, fie, St. Pierre! You speak asif curiosity 
was my besetting sin. Suppose I test your 
manly superiority a little: would’ you not like 
to attend me at my last sitting for the portrait 
Tam having painted as a birthday surprise for 
Ernest? You are such a connoisseur that I 
should like:your opinion upon it,” 

‘Indeed I should be delighted; when ao you 
visit the studio?” 

“At two, o’clock this afternoon,” 

“Very well; I have an engagement at 
twelve, so I will bid you good-morning now, 
and come around again in time to attend you.” 

*‘Good-morning! Please ‘be careful in speak: 
ing before Ernest, as I want the surprise to be 
complete.” 

‘“Certainement, madame!” and with a slight 
inclination of his head and a blue flame dart- 
ing from his‘active eye, St. Pierre quitted the 
azure hung apartment, caressing nervously the 
en waxed: tips of his silky black mus- 

e. 


CHAPTER, VIIL 
NIGHT, _ 
“But it was ev a ion, ide, 
«a-__, And taine own fatulllas Sead” Oe ue 
‘Let death come hastily upon them, and let them go 
down quick into hell.” 

Tue drawing-room of Castlemayne House 
was all ablaze with light, and the glowing 
warmth. of. sea-coal burning in the open grates 
were better nurses of content than incitives to 
injustice and contention; but, the soul of the 
master was convulsed with the fiercest of all 
passions. as..he paced up and down the stately 
apartment in restless waiting, , 

A. little spark had some weeks agone fallen 
upon. the bit of tow that bound the Castlemayne 
lion, and within the hour a slight breeze had 
fanned the smoldering fire into a blaze, and 
the ferocious. beast had broken loose and was 
shaking his tawny mane in terrible menace 
above the smiling infant, peace. 

Six months of such happiness as rarely falls 
to the lot of man had been Ernest’s, but now in 
the twinkling of an eye the inherent jealousy 
of his race had sprung into life and wiped its 
unkind hand over all the spotless record of de- 
votion and confidence. 

Alas, poor Ouida! The’ curse of the sins of 
the fathers visited upon the children had fallen, 


and she was to be crucified between the pitiless 
jealousy of her husband and the foul, treacher~ 
ous love of her husband’s friend! 

Yes, Ernest was jealous—jealous of the: man 
between him and whom a love akin to that of 
Damon and Pythias had so long existed;—the 
man with whom, as boy and boy, he had shared 
his sports and penances, whose battles he had 
fought in their hot, impetuous youth, and whose 
ambition he had fostered in their early man- 
hood. 

He had held himself above the ungenerous 
promptings of the foul-eyed passion with manly 
scorn, until, entering his wife’s dressing-room 
an. hour before, he had found her absent and a 
tell-tale note upon the toilet-table, and now, 
like Saul of Tarsus, “he breathed out threat- 
enings and slaughter ’’ against the wife whom 
his jealousy had condemned upon the’ evidence 
ofa bit of paper, and the man ‘who had been 
unto him as/a brother, but whom he now 
thought of as the betrayer of his honor. 

For the fortieth time he reads the, to him, 
damning evidence: Fi 
“DEAR MADAME OvmDA: 

“Tam unavoidably detained and so cannot keep 
mir erengsnent at twoo’clock, but I shall give my- 
self the pleasure of meeting you at the place of ap- 
oe gate sometime during the afternoon. I don’t 

Ernest suspects. 
“Yours, Sr, Prerre.”’ 

This was the ‘trifle light as air” to our en- 
lightened understanding, that was to the “ jeal- 
ous mind” of the husband “confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ.” 

‘Oh, that mine eyes had never beheld her 
fair false face, or had the light of heaven faded 
forever from them ere they gazed upon such 
cruel evidence of her dishonor! I have loved 
her well, and she did leave the tender safety of 
her mother’s arms for mine embrace. And yet 
a little while she loved me too; but is it not 
true that woman’s love is a mocking, cursed 
jack-o-lantern that mires deepest those who 
most do trust its allurings? I gave her the 
warmest, truest, and most perfect love man 
ever gave to woman, and she, with face as 
smooth and smiling as if no guile had ever 
stirred her blood to shame, kept my faith to 
make it the byword of my friend! Curse him! 
I found not his kisses on her lips, though oft 
they may have fallen there. Curse him! He 
fatted upon my substance; made my neck a 
stepping-stone to most ambitious fortune, and 
then with cursed wiles he wins my white dove 
from me to defile and then destroy. Curses 
on him! Had he a million lives ‘they were but 
a drop in the cup of my revenge!” So groan- 
ed the strong man as he bowed in reasonless 
anguish before the onslaught of the green-eyed 
monster. 

The ‘trailing of silken robes and the patting 
of tiny boot-heels adown the oaken staircase 
indicated a woman’s coming, and, with a hap- 
py flush in her rose-leaf cheek, Ouida stood 
smiling and tender-eyed before her husband. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
dear,” she said, as she crossed the room and 
rested her hand gently upon his arm. 

“Your latest fancy is doubtless more exact- 
ing in his humors than I have been. Make no 
apologies madam; your ingenuity is equal to 
your dissembling, but, unfortunately, it is only 
wasted in further exercise,” answered the Cas- 
tlemayne lion, spurning the tender hand. 

“My latest fancy! Ingenuity! Dissembling! 
Are you mad, Ernest, or do you but rebuke 
my tardiness with mock anger? These are 
strange words with which to fright your wife.” 

“You play the innocent to the life, madam, 
but it will avail you nothing. I mean that 
your relations with Emile St. Pierre are known 
to me.” 

“ My relations with Emile St. Pierre?’ 

“Even so, madam. To-day, as I went to 
pay my usual visit to your chamber, I found 
the evidence in his own handwriting upon 
your toilet-table, and with these eyes I saw 
him leave your carriage returning from the 
meeting. I beg you will make no scene; I do 
not choose to be made the butt of servants’ vul- 
gar jokes, and tears will not soften a heart 
turned to adamant by your perfidy.” ~ 

“Tears! Do you think that I shall shed a 
tear in deference to such a charge? You know 
me not, sir. You strike deeper than you have 


power to heal, and mortal wounds are slow to 
bleed,” 

“A wanton’s tears spring from dry wells 
and may well be slow in the ‘shedding. I 
could curse you, but that I feel ’tis retributive 
justice. I stooped too far to pick up nothing, 


and my stooping has fulfilled its prediction, for 
from it comes the first blot upon an honorable 
neme.” 

“ Nothing! Wanton! Say on, Sir Oracle; 
these are brave words for delicate ears, and-yet 
I shrink not from them.” 

“T could erush you where you stand, thou 
fatal fairness, but that I-must take two lives 
for the one you forfeit; and yet, in taking that, 
I might but kill an adder’s spawn.” 

“Soft, most generous lord! face you with 
a spirit fearless as your Own. and: tremble not 
before the demon of your wrath) ‘The life-you 
thirst for is! not worth the’ spilling, therefore 
tarnish*not the immaculate home of your fore- 
fathers with it.” i 

‘** Hold, do not drive me into: forgetting that 
you are a woman-—at least in semblance, 
though your ‘tongue distills venom‘through'the 
laboratory of your falsity.) Iwould not that 
the world ‘should’ commiserate my wrongs, 
aod so. I will not turn you from the home you 
have contaminated. I will take care that -you. 
do not further shame the name you bear, and, 
for the rest, I-would never more see:your face, 
nor hear your voice, except as the hollow form 
we call society demands the blinding of its Ar- 
gus eyes. ; 
“Qh, love, oh, friendship—what '¢ockatrices” eggs 

ye are!” 

“You shall ‘have your wish, sir. You have 
insulted, outraged and wronged me, and T re- 
pudiate the vow that made’ me thé chattel of 
such a monster. Were fifty hells ‘the conse- 
quence I would accept them all rather’ than re- 
turn to your thralldom: ~No: child of mine 
shall eat your bread, and if in the fullness’ of 
time J may find the vein wherein’ flows kin- 
dred blood to such as thou, mine own hand 
shall let it out even to the shedding ‘of the last 
drop that animates the heart now beating be- 
neath mine own. I throw thy foulness in. thy 
teeth—thou traducer of defenseless! woman- 
hood—thou coward!” 

A devil of passion leaped into the man’s eye 
at these stinging words, and like lightning he 
sprung toward her/and by a single’blow struck 
her to the floor. 

Stunned and motionless she lay across the 
velvet lion upon the Persian carpet like some 
fair Una slain by her fierce, false playfellow.: 
For a moment Ernest thought her dead, so 
white and deathlike was her face, and sick and 
faint, with anger held in sudden paralysis, he 
gazed as if fascinated by the spectacle that 
branded him the most despicable of all beings 
—a woman-striker. 

Slowly, as if rising from the weight of some 
hideous nightmare, Ouida ‘regained her feet. 
Feebly she raised her hand and put back from 
her face the pitying ripples of her golden hair. 
She shudderedas she caught the reflection of 
one bright spot of blood upon her temple, and 
with a strange, slow smile, said: f 

“Tt is only one little drop, my lord—yet if 
thy life should exceed the limit allotted to mor- 
tal man thrice-told, thou couldst not. find a 
Lethean stream with power to wash it out!” 

Then he heard a, sound as if the 

“_____ Sable garments of the night 
Trailed through her marble halls,” 
and he was alone with his pride, his jealousy 
and his remorse. ‘ 


CHAPTER Ix. 
HOUSELESS BY NIGHT. . 
“The wind and the wet, the wind andthe wet! 
Wet west wind, how you blow, you blow.” 
*‘ Let me resign a wretched breath, 
Since now remains to me 
No other balm thamkindly death 
To soothe my misery !”’ » 40? 

Tue March wind swept swiftly through the 
broad avenues, and howled dismally down: the 
dark alleys, and the pitiless rain and sleet beat 
eruelly down upon the upturned face of a wo- 
man lying prostrate upon the wet, cold pave- 
ment, just where the jutting corner of a rickety 
old tenement-house cast an angular shadow into 
the murky night. , 

It was a night in which every living thing 
sought shelter. The mangy cur that was ‘wont 
to make the darkness hideous with its howls lay 
silent and miserable under the dripping cover 
of a broken step. The ragged little gamins that 
people the midnight air with horrid and ghostly 
sounds crowded their shivering frames into the 
reeking kennel of some overturned ash-barrel 
or lay curle? in the comparative comfort of 
some emptiec dry-goods box. The beetling 
arches of ever. “lent church door had its 
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quota of chilled limbs and chattering teeth 
crouching beneath away from the pelting 
storm. Even those wretched creatures whom, 
in hideous mockery, the world calls nymphes 
du pave, shrunk from the bitter wind and rain, 
and hid their holiow painted cheeks where noi- 
some bat-wings brushed them close, and flame- 
eyed rats turned from their shrunken limbs to 
better food. 

Only some careworn toiler over accounts that 
would not balance —some fast young debauchee 
reeling away from the green-baize table, or 
some whose daily toil reached far into the 
hours God made for rest, aroused, with echo- 
ing footsteps, the guardians of the night from 
peaceful noddings in some sheltering doorway; 
yet a woman, young and fair to look upon, lay 
beneath the starless sky, and wind and storm, 
cold. and pain, fought in vain to wound her, 
for she was as one dead. 

Up the +treet—past the row of lamps looking 
like sickly fireflics in the thick darkness, came 
a tall, lank-limbed figure, who, but for his 
stooping shoulders, would have seemed some 
skeleton shadow stalking with the storm. Lit- 
tle could be seen of his face, so. completely was 
he muffled in the shabby-genteel folds of a long 
Spanish cloak, such as some cavalier in the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella might have worn 
when seeking stolen sweets under soft Castilian 
skies, On he came, with one hand holding his 
black drapery between his face and the driving 
sleet, seeing not, but walking with the confi- 
dence, of one who knows every foot of the 
ground whereon he treads, until, passing the 
prostrate figure, his long feet tangled in her 
wind-tossed garments and his bones rattled in 
violent, elongation, upon the wet and slippery 
stones. ; 

‘Bless my soul!” he ejaculated, gathering 
himself up; ‘‘bless my soul! I hope I’m all 
here. ‘Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
fall.’ . That was an exceedingly nasty place for 
a careful man to lay down his clothes. God 
bless: my soul, what is this?’ and, the wiry 
figure started back in horror and amazement as 
the captious wind bared a white jeweled hand 
to his startled gaze. 

« A woman with a face like one of Raphael’s 
angels, and a hand and arm like the Venus de 
Milo, lying in the mud of the streets on such a 
night,as this! Ah, it was not thus that beauty 
slept. in the days when chivalry made all men 
knights! Bless, my soul!—and she wears the 
badge of wifehood, too, guarded by a diamond 
keeper! Ah, well! ‘There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet’; she is not yet 
dead, Wil carry her in. . It’s:an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Lucky it happ»ned ‘so 
near my local habitation. Easy—easy, Pas- 
tengon. 

““«Take her up tenderly— 
Fashioned s0 slenderly!’ 
God bless my soul! I wonder how it hap- 
pened?” 

Pushing open with his elbow the unlatched 
door of the swarming old tenement hive, he 
toiled with his unconscious burden through 
creaking, tortuous halls, until he came to a door 
around which there shone an even seam of 
light, and halted, calling: 

““ What ho, there! Meme!” 

“Coming, father!” answered a fresh young 
voice, and hasty fingers.undid the clumsy fas- 
tenings; the door swung on its creaking hinges, 
and she who had been “houseless by night” 
found that God had been able to raise her up 
friends even from the very stones of the street. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SINS OF THE FATHER, 


« nd all other 
Piref leaves the “ 0 Meath hone aha ieee 
In the world, without only tie 
For which it loved to live or tear’d to die,” 

THREE weeks of alternating sunshine and 
shadow had passed since the night when Ouida 
Castlemayne had been found by Car] Pastengon 
and carried, a senseless, aimost lifeless burden, 
into the warmth and comfort of the little room 
he called his home, 

During those ihree weeks the storm-driven 
woman had lain upon the very borders of the 
shadow-land, with the cold tide of the river 
Styx rolling up to her trespassing feet. 

In the wildness of her delirium she had told 
enough of her pitiful story to touch a sympa- 
thetic cord in the hearts of those who sokindly 
ministered to her, and now at last youth and a 
good constitution had wrested a victory from 
the covetous gripe of disease and death, and the 


patient was convalescing, though wan and 
weak as a new-born infant. 

She lay among the pillows of a motherly, 
chintz-covered lounge, looking for the first time 
with seeing eyes around upon the material ap- 
pointments of the refuge unto which she had 
been led. 

Pastengon’s family consisted only of himseif 
and a young daughter who, at the moment 
Ouida’s inquiring gaze fell upon her, was en- 
gaged in holding a piece of bread impaled upon 
a toasting-fork over the scorching coals. 

Meme Pastengon was a pretty girl, and the 
apple of her father’s eye. Her cheeks were a 
little pale now from protracted watching, but 
her eyes were bright and brown as a moun- 
tain thrush, and a cheerful look always upon 
her face made it good for chronic discontent 
to look upon her. In complexion she was a 
clear brunette, and her black-brown hair clus- 
tered in infinitesimal rings all over her round 
little head. 


Pretty Meme was as unlike her father as it is | 


possible for one person to be unlike another. 
He now sat in long-drawn-out ungainliness, in 
a homely arm-chair, dividing bis attention be- 
tween the invalid’s couch, the culinary opera- 
tions of his little housekeeper, and a snuff-box 
carved in the shape of a huge dragon-fly, His 
clothes were cut after the fashion of a half- 
century ago, and were worn to a condition of 
painful glossiness. His forehead was high and 
narrow, and his scant gray hair crept away 
from a crown as bald and shining as the monks 
of old rejoiced in. His nose once had been im- 


posing when flanked by full cheeks, but it now ! 


stood out between the cavernous hollows of his 
dim and watery eyes, over the thin, shrunken 


lips, like a sharp rock over a chasm—a*monu-'! 


ment, that told the departed glory of a once 
handsome face. He wore an enormcus black 
stock, above which a white rim of scrupulous 
neatness showed, and his vest was, like good 
old Grimes s coat, double-breasted ” and.‘ but- 
toned down before.” 

Carl Pastengon was. by birth and education 
an actor, but his day of great parts was past 
and gone,and not being content to bend his 
genius to minor ones, he had left the stage and 
devoted his time to the teaching of elocution 
and the diligent snuffing of snuff, Meme had 
taken up the thread of her father’s ambition, 
and. was soubrette in one of the city theaters; 
and here they lived, happy in themselves and 
each other, envying none in the wide world in 
the satisfaction of their mutual content, 

_ “ What place is this, and how came I here?” 
asked Ouida, as her quick eye noted her strange 
surroundings. 

“God bless my soul!” jerked out Pastengon, 
in his quick, nasal tones, while Meme dropped 
her. toasting-fork and crossed the room to the 
side of the couch. , : 

“ Among friends, madame, but please do not 
talk much; you have been very sick,” answered 
the young nurse. 

‘Tt must be so, for I feel. my strength all 
ooze out at my finger-tips with the mere con- 
sciousness of. breathing. .How long have I 
been here?” 

“Three weeks, lady... Father found you in 
adead faint at our very door, He brought 
you in, and eyer since you have been battling 
with a terrible fever.” 

‘* Has Er—has no one been here inquiring for 
me?” 

‘“No on, madame. You were too sick to 
tell us your wishes, and father thought it best 
to await yo:r convalescence before making 
any move to find your friends.” 

‘Such thoughtfulness is what I scarce hoped 
to find but am most grateful for. By-and-by 
we will converse at length; but now a strange 
drowsiness presses on my eyelids and thickens 
my speech,” 

“Then drink this strengthening draught and 
sleep. It will do:you more good than a whole 
apothecary shop or an army of doctors,” said 
Meme, who watched with grave, bird-like eye 
until her patient’s breathing indicated the effi- 
cacious touch of nature’s sweet restorer. 

Then with deft and noiseless motion she cov- 
ered the little round table with a spotless 
cloth, and set about preparing their simple 
breakfast. 

Soon all was ready, and the father and 
daughter began their nleasant meal. 

‘* w hat is to be, wil be, and that proves it,” 
said Pastengon, sipping his coffee with slow en- 
joyment, and jabbing his thin nose in the di- 
rection of the chintz nosegays on the lounge. 


“How so, father?’ asked Meme, between 
savage little bites of her sharp white teeth at 
a chicken’s wing. ‘‘It has seemed to me all 
along as if you knew more about this lady than 
the’ simple circumstance connected with her 
being here.” 

“So I do, child, and not much about her 
either, except to know that she is the child of 
parents whom I knew in our palmy days. 
Bless my soul! how time does fly!” 

“Did you come to identify her through her 
ravings, father?” 

** Yes, daughter.” 

“Ts there any reason why you should not 
tell me all about it? lam dying to know, for 
Pm sure it’s almost like a play.” 

“Curiosity is a womanly weakness, my 
dear.” 

‘‘ And its gratification a manly one. Father, 
won’t you tell me the story? I am sure there 
is romance in it ” 

“Ay, and tragedy, too. Many anovel has 
grown from smaller germs of both. The poor 
child little: knows what a claim she has upon 
my sympathy. Ah, ‘God is great and Maho- 
met is his prophet!’ ” 

“Yes, father; but please go on with the 
story,” urged Meme, clasping her small hands 
in impatient entreaty. 

The old man continued in reflective tones: 
“It seems as if it were only yesterday week 
that I saw her mother, in her royal robes of 
crimson. velvet, looking a very queen as she 
came before the curtain at old Drury Lane to 
receive the homage of applause aiter her 
matchless reproduction of Queen Catherine,” 

‘““Was her mother an actress, father?’ 

“Yes,” answered Pastengon, a heavy, wake- 
ful sigh from the region of the lounge pillows 
passing unnoticed in the absorption of their 
mutual interest. 

“Yes; her mother was an actress, and made 
one of the most promising debuts the English 
stage has ever witnessed. The house was 
packed from gallery to pit, and she took them 
by storm. 

“Everybody predicted a failure, and voted 
the manager mad in permitting ber to make 
her first appearance in a part requiring such 
peculiar, talent. as Queen Catherine; but the 
manager’s head was level; for, from the first 
line until, the fall of the curtain, ske was the 
noble, injured queen, full of deep and awful 
feeling, going beyond the province of passion, 
yet displaying the most intense passion of which 
the human heart is capable, _ Bless my soul, 
how she held the house in almost breathless at- 
tention, and when she exclaimed: 

«Ye tell me what ye wish for both—my ruin. 

Is this your Christian counsel? Outupon ye! 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 

That no king can corrupt.’ 
and lifting her hand, swept back her straying 
tresses with a gesture of settled but resigned 
despair, you might have heard a pin dropin the 
theater except ior the labored breathing of the 
audience.” 

“Tf her genius was so great, how came she to 
be, living in an obscure mill-house here in 
America, as this poor lady’s ravings would in- 
timate?” 

“Ab, child, by reason of a blight called 
love that falls too often upon beauty and 
talent !” 

“Why, father, I am sure love is very nice 
unless people take it too hard.” 

“Very true, daughter: but there’s the rub. 
There are some constitutions that everything 
goes hard with. In England, whether it be be- 
cause the customs of society so hedge the 
young people in that no woman dare be natural 
enough to be lovable, or because the women of 
our profession, being the only actually free 
women on God’s earth, monopolize a good share 
of the feminine wit and attractiveness, nearly 
every actress numbers one or more of the titled 
gentry in her train of admirers. Lola Mon- 
teith, this lady's mother, was unfortunate 
enough to win the admiration of the eldest 
and second son of the old Duke of Lorne. 
Hugh, the eldest, was a fine fellow, full of dash 
and spirit, a very devil in his tempers, but 
honorable and generous to a fault among his 
fellows; but Sintram, the second son, was the 
direct opposite of Hugh, bemg low and licen- 
tious in his habits, and wearing the white fea- 
ther, too, if report did not belie him. 

‘Both of these young men were very de- 
voted to Lola, but we people of the company 
thought she most favored Hugh, although she 
was wonderfully discreet in showing her pre- 
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ference. One morning, some two weeks before 
the close of the season, all London was con- 
vulsed with the report of the death of the old 
duke and his second son, Sintram., Dame Ru- 
mor said that Sintram had come to his death at 
the hands of an unknown assassin, and that the 
shock of the terrible deed had killed his father. 
It was a nine days’ wonder, aggravated by the 
departure of the yourg duke for parts unknown 
and the retirement of the popular Lola from 
the stage, but it was soon forgotten, and buried 


under succeeding events, and very few ever 
zot at the truth of the story.” 


“Oh, father, what did they do with 
him?” 

“Nothing, child. The law is very courteous 
to the nobility in England as in other countries. 
The old duke was dead; the duchess lost her 
reason and had to be put under medical re- 
straint to protect her against herself, and Hugh, 
then Duke of Lorne, found it not difficult to 
keep the matter from the light of day, partic- 
ularly as he took his young wife, and left Eng- 
land immediately—indeed, left the world so 


far as the pomp and circumstance of his hered- 
itary position were concerned, for his younger 
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rod that smites from generation to genera- 
tion.” 

“Good friend!” said a voice, quivering, thin 
and clear, from the pillows of the gay old 
lounge. 

‘‘God bless my soul!’ exclaimed Pastengon, 
forgetting in his excited surprise to administer 
the pinch of snuff he had shoved back from the 
table to take, and now held between his thumb} 
and finger, suspended midway between the 
beheaded dragon-fly and his olfactory or- 


gan. 
“Good friend, I heard your little story, and 


“Ir IS ONLY ONE LITTLE DROP, MY LORD, YET THOU COULDST NOT FIND A LETHEAN STREAM WITH POWER TO WASH IT out!” 


‘Well, what was the truth of it, father?” 

“The truth, child! Ah, bless my soul, but 
the truth was a very sad matter! It seemed 
that Lola and Lord Hugh had been privately 
married, but Lola insisted on playing out her 
engagement before the marriage was made 
public. This was very unfortunate, as it turn- 
ed out, for Sintram, not knowing her to be his 
brother’s wife, and bent upon the gratification 
of his own dishonorable passion for her, was 
shot through the heart by Hugh in an attempt 
to abduct Lola on her way home from the 
theater.” 


brother bears the title, and but few know that 
it is not rightfully his.” 

“Oh, father! Do you really mean to tell 
me that this lady’s mother was once a famous 
English actress, and that her father is a real 
live duke, although living now as an humble 
miller among the hills of Central New 
York?” 

“Surely, my child. The unwritten stories 
| of life often exceed in strangeness the most ex- 
| travagant creation of the novelist’s brain. 
‘What is to be will be,’ and, if I mistake 
‘not, the child now feels the weight of the 


thank God who led my wandering fest this 
way. My mother’s heart beats through 
mine, and shows me a path to independ- 
ence.” 

Exhausted with emotion, the invalid sunk 
back into Meme’s sympathetic arms. 

“Bless my soul, why not? What is to be 
will be,” said the old teacher of elocution, wip- 
ing a furtive tear from his cavernous cheek; 

and thus it was that out of the darkness there 
came light to the soul of Ouida, and from the 
fullness of her heart she murmured: 

‘“‘ Whereas I was blind, now 1 see.” 


A BROTHER’S BLOOD. 
“Turn, hellhound, turn!” 


Ir was just at sunrise of a cloudless April 
morning that two men reached, from opposite 
directions, a little grassy plateau hedged in by 
nodding oaks and cedars. 

The air was vocal with the jubilate of return- 
ing summer birds, and fragrant with the breath 
of early apple-blossoms. Violets peep in half- 
opened timidity from the bosom of springing 
grasses; wild crocuses lift their purple heads in 
courageous defiance of late frosts, and yellow 
dandelions stare with a million sunbright eyes 
from the warm south slope of every bank. 

Silently, and all unmindful of the beautiful 
miracle of nature’s spring-time resurrection, 
these men faced each other. 

Below them the peaceful river rolled like a 
shimmering silver thread through the wooded 
vales and aeross the smiling meadows that 
marked the glowing landscape, and beyond the 
climbing hills raised their verdant crowned 
heads in ambitious towerings to meet the lower- 
ing sky; but, the deadly purpose’ gleaming in 
those opposed eyes blinded the perceptions of 
the souls speaking through them to every benign 
influence of earth and sky. 

A strange and terrible calmness sat upon the 
gallant beauty of Ernest Castlemayne as he 
stood thus in the presence of fhe man to whom 
he owed the deepest anguish life holds within 
its galled cup. Upon his brow there rested a 
tranquillity more horrible than the fiercest out- 
breaks of rage, or the most hopeless abandop- 
ment of woe. 

He stood as, in the days of Philip the Fair, 
one of his race had stood to be bound to the 
Templar’s pyre; his hand was clenched and a 
quick shudder ran through all his limbs, shak- 
img him as with the shudder of an icy eold; 
but his eyes flashed like tempered steel, ahd 
he fronted his Nemesis with a look under 
which that dark soul writhed through its con- 
scious lesson—‘‘ I am nobler than thou!” 7 

It was no longer Alcibiades amidst the gay 
levity, the dreamy languor, and rose-garlanded 
revels of his Olympian youth-joys with 


lwhom St. Pierre was called to cope, but Alci- 


biades grander in his dethronement than in his 
triumphs, who looked at him with eyes that 
menaced danger, and all unquailed by mighty 
woe, as the roused Sybarite might have looked 
upon his murderers. 

But Emile St. Pierre was none the less a 
murderer because his joy-crowned Greek had 
looked upon the ashes of his rose-wreaths and 
become a warrior. He looked with unflinching 
gaze toward the rising day-god in bloodless 
éaleulation of its effect upon the accuracy of 
aim. His toilet was as careful as if to attend 
a morning concert instead of being bent upon 
an errand of blood. His manner was as replete 
with debonair grace as if he were about to lead 
some fairest of Eve’s daughters through the in- 
toxicating mazes of the dance, instead of stand- 
ing up before the leaden vengeance of an out- 
raged friendship; and his beaute du diable as 
fresh as if remorse were powerless to touch 
the fountains of his life. 

‘‘ Hell-born! where did you hide that my 
vengeance must needs wait upon those creep- 
ing weeks past?” demanded Ernest, his white 
teeth glaring with a wolfish hungriness for life. 

“You wrong me, mon ami; absence is not 
always hiding,” answered St. Pierre, a devilish 
sneer curling his blood-red lips. 

A tigerish impulse impelled the injured man 
to tear out the taunting tongue that mocked 
his misery, but he restrained the passion that 
tempted him, and with unnatural severity un- 
did the fastenings of a mahogany box he car- 
ried and throwing it open upon the grass 
pointed to the silver-mounted pistols there dis- 
closed with a gesture that indicated the limit 
of endurance was almost reached and not to be 
mistaken. , 

“Tt understand!” said St. Pierre, with an in- 
imitable shrug of his shoulders; “ but I’ beg 
you will wait one moment; T have a word to 
say before indulging in that little pastime. 
Do you know why I hate you, Ernest Castle- 
mayne?” 

“No, unless it is because such natures as 
yours hate naturally those who serve them, 
and because you have robbed me of love and 
honor,” answered Ernest, in bitterest loathing. 

“Bah, that but helped to fill the measure of 
my hate. I hate you tor the very reason that 


Cain hated Abel, because you had the favor of 


THEE 


both heaven and earth, while I am outcast. 
Girard Castlemayne was as much my father as 
yours: but I was an wiknown mongrel, banned 
before my birth to wear my mother’s name, 
while you were the legitimate scion of the ‘an- 
cient-and honorable’ stock. © But even mongrels 
love their dams, and'I sucked hate from mine, 
as the Caligula sucked blood. Above my 
mother’s 
swore to drag ‘the Castlemayne honor in the 
dust, and wring’ from the proud bearers of the 
name the last vestige of their crimson joy- 
blossoms, and I have kept my oath. Your 
wife, upon whom I cast the blight of suspi- 
cion, and whom you drove in bitter wrath 
from the shelter of your roof, was as pure and 
spotless as yonder white-winged doye. You 
thought she fled with. me, but I swear to you 
that I have neyer-seen her since the day you 
witnessed our parting. Tis more than likely 
the river gave her kindly welcome when all 
else had failed her; yet, should she still live, 
and the devil, whose hoof I wear, deserts me 
not, Pll find her and drag her to your grave— 
a ruined woman!’ 

“Oh, dear Christ!’ groaned the listener, 
“ean this thing be?” fry 

A mocking laugh, like ice-drops ringing upon 
sounding metal, reminded him that his tormen- 
tor still lived, and with the red fury of a 
wounded lion shooting from his eye, he 
hissed: . 


. “Curse you! The ground whereon You stand 


shall drink your blood. Take your choice of | 


the weapons,” 


“And stamp the last of fhe Castlemaynes | 


a second Cain! So be it, mon prince! It is 
not the first time we have played with these 
ivory-handled toys,’? retorted the taunting 
devil incarnate, pacing off the'ground. 

“Stand back to back; count three, and turn 
at the word fire!” spoke Ernest, hoarse with 
savage impatience. 

No sound save the gentle rustle of growing 
leaves broke the awful silence that then reign- 
ed, until St. Pierre’s unshaken, mellifluous voice 
gave the count: : 

“‘One!—two!—three!—fire!” 

Then a quick double report cleft the har- 


mony of the soft spring air with sudden dis- | 


cord, and like the shooting of a star the Titan 
fell. 

“ Tout est perdu, fors Phonneur!” 

With a smile such as Lucifer might have 
worn when gazing upon the desolated garden of 
Eden, St. Pierre approached the fallen man. 
Quiet and passionless enough he lay now among 
the purple crocuses, with ths golden sunlight 
wrapping him in the sheeted glory of its royal 
colors. A crimson stream dabbled the short 
grasses, but the triumphant fiend by short ex- 
amination, knew that his bullet had fallen so 
far short of its murderous intent that his vic- 
tim would not die. Still there was satisfaction 
written upon his sardonic countenance as he 
daintily cleansed his slim white hands with 
a delicate cambric handkerchief, and mur- 
mured: 

“The hirelings of Pharnabazus slew the 
Greek; but I save my honorable kinsman alive 
to suffer.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE SERPENT’S COILS. 
; “—Unmerciful disaster 
Follows close, and follows faster.”’ 

OvurwA CASTLEMAYNE had risen from her 
sick-bed a very different woman from the 
Ouida Castlemayne that left the shelter of her 
husband’s roof, mad with outraged love and 
pride. Vainly Ernest whispered to himself as 
he languished pain distraught by the leaden 
philter of St. Pierre’s hate: ‘She will come 
back to me when her anger has spent itself.” 
So far from going back was she that she would 
have torn her tongue out rather than with it 
sue for pardon when'she knew herself to have 
been the one injured. 

It is a pleasant sophism that makes a woman's 
heart the only worldly tribunal where a man’s 
transgressions are forgiven him the seventy and 
seventh’ time; nevertheless—it is a sophism. 

There is a point beyond which the power of 
womanly forgiveness does not reach, and the 
truest, most conscientious soul that ever throb- 
bed finds a something within itself, uncontrol- 
lable, undppeasable, unchangeable, that wrench- 
és from the’ heart’ the image that occupied its 
holy of holies; ‘and when the will would rein- 
state the fallen hero, alas! the power to accom- 
plish it is gone for aye. 


deserted and shame-killed corse I | 
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Women who love well, love but once; and 
when the object of that love so forgets the 
jewel he wears as to pick a flawin its rare gold 
setting, he picks a flaw that no jeweler in the 
wide world can mend—he brushes a: bloom 
from off the apricot that no human power can 
replace, and henceforth shall blame » himself 
that its most exquisite flavor is lost. 

And—** He whom a woman once: has loved 
can never be to her like other men.” 

Ouida was not made of the mettle that curls 
like a hound at the feet of its maltreater. 

The mother-love, which sometimes softens, 
but more often hardens, the mother’s heart to- 
ward the lips that have dared to cast a slurring 
doubt upon its paternity, had just escaped her; 
and she arose from fever-tortured sleep with a 
fierce regret at heart, and a burning desire to 
fill the weary hours with something that should 
strangle the gnawing memory of her desola- 
tion. 

The desired nepenthe she had found in inces- 
sant study under the: direction of that cada- 
verous mentor, Pastengon. After weeks of 
untiring application, she had at last made her 
debut as Portia in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” 

A critical audience bad given her an encour- 
aging reception, and the play was working 
smoothly. Now dressed as a doctor of law, 
she waited her call in the greenroom. 

Pastengon was pacing up and down the 
apartment, playing in a fidgety way with his 
snuff-box, and looking like an animated ex- 
clamation point in an uncertain state of punc- 
tuation. 

‘‘This scene decides the question whether I 
am to be or not to be asuccess, uncle,” said the 
debutante. 

“Well, there is no reason why it should not 
be success. Bless my soul, I’ve seen people 
with half your genius make great successes. I 
hope you don’t feel nervous?” 

On the contrary I feel as if I were Portia’s 
self, and eager as a prosecuting attorney to be- 
gin the case.” 

“No word of the text has escaped you?” 

“No, uncle; *I am informed thoroughly of 
the cause.’” 

“The manager’s Shylock is very hard on a 
debutante.” 

“Well, if the debutante make a blunder— 


| ‘then must the Jew be merciful.’ ” 


““*On what compulsion must I? tell me 
that,’” declaimed the old actor, catching her 
humor, and striking an attitude. 


“ The “Naini of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
Tt blesses that gives and him that takes; 
‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show like God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. € do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all 
To render the deeds of mercy.’ ” 


Good! good!” applauded Pastengon, in a 
fervor of gratulation, throwing his snuff-box 
toward the fair Portia, missing her by a nar- 
row chance, and sprinkling the call-boy freely 
in face and eyes with the pungent powder. 

“Bless my soul! I forgot that the poor old 
snuff-box wasn’t a bouquet. Ah, my bouquet 
days are past and gone!” apologetically ex- 
claimed the old man, hasting in search of his 
precious dragon-fly. 

“Dern the snuff! It’s a bokay I wished had 
gone up Pastengon’s old proboscis before he’d 
past it inter my eyes,” muttered the call-boy, 
between sneezes, while Ouida escaped into the 
wings to await her cue. 

“What's the matter?’ demanded a smooth, 
persuasive voice, and a man, thin of lip and 
wily of eye, came in from the direction of the 
manager’s box just:as Pastengon retired, fol- 
lowing in the wake of his pupil. 

‘*Hell—ocution Pastengon!” answered the 
irate lad, rubbing the saline drops from his 
reddened eyes. 

“Where is he?” 

“There!” said the boy, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the stage. 

“‘ Atch—tchezu! seems to me I smell snuff. 
Boy, will you tell Mademoiselle Lola that the 
manager will send her home in his carriage, 
after the play?” 
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“Yes, mister, if I don’t forget.” 

‘‘There is something to help your memory. 
And tell Pastengon that'the manager wants to 
see him in the office immediately after the cur- 
tain falls.” 

“ Kgg-zactly, mister.’ 

“Confound the snuff! A man might sneeze 
his head off with half the dose. Atch—chtzee! 
Tl get out of this infernal hole. Atch—thneize!” 
and he of the thin lips and scintillating eyes 
beat a hasty retreat. 

“Ef there’s anything in phizermahogony, 
you'll get inter an infernal hole one of these 
fine days that ain’t to be sneezed at, Mister 
Clubfoot, soliloquized the preter-sharp youth, 
and in turn left the besnuffed atmosphere. 


Alas, poor Ouida! Her mother’s name had 
proved but poor protection against so subtle an 
enemy as Emile St. Pierre. After weeks of 
unremitting search he had found the escaped 
quarry in the much-talked-of debutante, and 
with a quickness devils might have envied, he 
formed a plan to consummate his hate-born re- 
solves. 

Being one of the critical few who either 
‘damn with faint praise” or make their ap- 
proval the cordon of fashion to a new play or 
a dancer’s ankles, and so on intimate terms 
with the manager of the theater, he had ob- 
tained admittance behind the curtain and so 
laid a train by which he hoped to spring a 
mine upon the woman already warped with 
double misfortune. 

The curtain rung down upon the last scene, 
and twice Ouida responded to the tumultuous 
call of the enthusiastic audience. Her Portia 
had been a success, and something that feebly 
counterfeited joy swelled in her breast as she 
ran across the pavement from the stage entrance 
to the carriage awaiting her. The side lamps 
of the brougham were not lighted and the shut- 
ters were ciose drawn, but in the preoccupation 
of her mind Ouida did not notice this until the 
carriage was in motion and a faint closeness in 
the atmosphere impelled her to lower a window. 

She leaned forward to put her thought in 
force, when a strong, firm grasp drew her back 
with silent suddenness; a quick, dextrous arm 
pinioned her hands helpless at her sides, and 
then a handkerchief was pressed tightly over 
her mouth and nose, and the deathly sweetness 
of chloroform stole all her frightened senses. 

The mania for scientific investigation and dis- 
covery had so grown upon Emile St. Pierre 
that he had come to regard human life as little 
more than an alchemic problem. A second Dr, 
Faust in his desires to penetrate the secrets of 
creation and hold communion with them that 
are 
‘__Not like inhabitants of earth and yet are on it,” 
he had devoted much time to the study of the 
black arts. 

In the uppermost story of his house there 
was a room, octagonal in shape, draped from 
center-ceiling to floor with heavy folds of black 
velvet, wherein he worked out his half-insane 
fancies. All about this room were scattered 
the beloved results and appurtenances of his 
monomania. From the ceiling a golden cen- 
ser was suspended, burning blue, and filling 
the apartment with a perfume as of Araby 
the blest. At one side a grinning, ghastly 
skeleton rattled its wired bones in horrid 
obedience to an electrical hand that held it in 
its place. A magnificent painting of the Head- 
less Horseman hung opposite it, and a hideous 
Satyr in bronze stood guard over the crucible 
wherein were mixing the subtle essences that 
were finally to produce the elusive elixir of 
life, near which a human beart glowed redly 
through the transparent prison of a glass jar. 

A splendid magnetic battery occupied a 
marble trestle, and near it was a marvelous 
combination of polished steel, shining brass 
and unvarnished oak, that was at once a clock 
and a musical instrument. This was the off- 
spring of St. Pierre’s erratic inventive genius. 
The lower part of the nondescript was inclosed 
like an organ, whilo above arose fluted brass 
columns supporting the dial. Between the 
central two of these columns a round metallic 
plate rested upon a cylindrical spring; a chime 
of tiny bells, hung between each column, told 
the quarter and half-hours, but as the hands 
upon the dial marked the hours, a hammer de- 
scending struck this metal spheroid, causing, 
by the action of its spring, the ergan to play a 

ne. / 

It was in this.room Ouida found. herself 
when consciousness returned, and. the first ob- 


ject.upon which her gaze rested was the man 
whom of all others she most feared and hated. 

Struggling to arise she found herself bound 
tightly to a funereal throne-shaped, chair in 
which she had been placed. 

“Tt is useless to beat your wings, my bird; 
your cage is secure,” said her’abductor, beam- 
ing with hateful exultation. 

“Why have you brought me here, Emile St. 
Pierre?” 5 

“To make you happy, and gratify your cu- 


‘riosity to see what is within this Pandora’s box, 


beautiful Ouida!” 

“ What do you intend to do with me?” 

“Love you if you will be loved, if not, then 
kill you.” 

‘Kill me then, you venomous abortion! Ten 
thousand deaths were better than your love.” 

“A woman’s no is often changed to yes, 
sweet madame. Life is very sweet and you 
are young.” 

“Yet old enough to die if so I ‘scape dis- 
honor.” 2 

“Dishonor is a thing of time, and love makes 
life a paradise while it lasts.” 

‘Do you presume to call the mad infatuation 
that leads you to force a woman’s inclination 
love? You know not what love is, sir! Re- 
lease me, and let me go my way unmolested 
and your protestations would find some faint 
corroboration.” c 

“Tmpossible, mosé charming of’ women! 
Violent means are sometimes necessary to in- 
sure peaceful ends— 

“**Tf I woo you harshly 
My temper is to e for’t.’ 
For love of you I have turned traitor to my 
mother’s memory, fostered passion where only 
fiercest. hate should have reigned, and cursed 
myself for being what I am—a spawn of Satan. 
For love of you I could battle the world single- 
handed, dare the vengeance of heaven, or roast 
in hottest hell. I have staked all upon the 
turning of a die. Life is stale, flat, and un- 
profitable without you, and since you so will it 
we will quit the stage together and ‘count the 
world well lost,’ ” 

“You surely cannof mean to murder me! 
Have you no mercy?” 

‘Love me and my mercy shall be as infinite 
as the soul’s existence.” 

“Never! I would not buy my life at such 
a price, were it possible to love a thing so 
mean.” 

“Very well, beauteous Ouida, then death it is. 
Do you see this little can? It contains nitro- 
glycerine enough to raise this house from its 
foundation. Tl place it just there where 
you saw the hammer, a half hour gone, strike. 
When next it falls the curtain falls with it upon 
our little drama of Jife. Listen! How silvery 
sweet those bells sound! They are our passing 
bells, caro! Does your heart fail you? 
Then, by all the powers of darkness, you are 
doomed. Yonder grinning skeleton is a fairer 
sight than you soon will be. How loudly the 
clock ticks. It measures swiftly our ebbing 
life-throbs, Ten minutes more of time is leftto 
say prayers in. How tenderly will your fond 
husband cherish thy memory when ‘he knows 
in what good company thou didst die!” 

A slight swaying of the velvet drapery 
passed unnoticed by Emile St. Pierre as he 
faced and taunted the hapless victim of his in- 
fernal purpose. 

Five minutes stretched their pany space be- 
tween them and the falling of the hammer, 
but 

“Man proposes and God disposes.” 

A boyish figure crept from under the velvet 
curtains, gathered a coil of bright brass wire 
in his cautious hand and with unerring aim— 
only possible to one of our Arab gamins—the 
almost imperceptible lasso circled for a second 
over St. Pierre’s head and then fell, imprison- 
ing the villain’s arms in temporary helpless- 
ness. 

“Throw that ’ere spontaneous combustion 
out the winder, perfessor, while I shock the 
cuss,” piped the voice of Jake the call-boy, as 
he seized the handle of the battery to which 
the wire rope was attached. 

“God bless mysoul! A pretty time there’d 
been if we had - been five minutes later,” 
breathed Pastengon through his nose ‘as he 
emerged from the sable drapery and ‘lifted the 
can of death from its fatal resting-place. “I 
don’t like such jokes, bless my soul if I do!” 
and depositing the can gingerly upon the floor 
he proceeded to unbind the poor pale prisoner, 
whose head had fallen on her breast. 


No! } 


“You'd better secure this chap first. I 
reckon every bone in his infernal body is 
cracked by this time.” 

“Right, Jake!” said Pastengon, turning in 
response to the boy’s suggestion. ‘‘ What is to 
be will be, and this proves it.” 

Round and round the foiled and writhing 
man they twisted the yellow wire, and when 
he was bound, past all danger of escape, Jake 
came round to view him. 

“ How is that, mister snake-in-the-grass?” he 
asked. ‘I smelt your little game when I see’d 
it wasn’t the manager’s brougham, so I jest 
jumped up behind for a free ride. Yer had 
too much on yer hands fer to lock the door, so 
I jest dropped off, piped a star back after 
Pasty, and here we be! Unfort’nit for you, 
ain’t it? Why, you ought to be grateful ter 
me for saving your life, but it ain’t yer nater 
to. Ef yer don’t take my advice and reform 
ye'll be stretching hemp, first thing you know.” 

St. Pierre glared at the boy with the ma- 
lignity of a fiend, but answered him not, and 
Jake turned from the contemplation of the 
fallen foe to where Pastengon was mingling 
nasal condolence and execrations in a very con- 
fusing way and undoing the silken scarf that 
bound Ouida to the chair. 

A strange, vacant, yet terrible look was on 
her face as she turned it to the light, and the 
old man urged on by a sudden fear, said: 

“You are safe now, child. Come with me. 
There is no further cause for fear.” 

“Soft! The Jew shall have all justice—soft! 
no haste.” : 

“‘Good Lord, perfessor, she thinks she is at 
the the-a-ter!” gasped Jake. 

Pastengon shivered as if the mortal enemy 
had fastened upon his vitals, and for once, for- 
getting his favorite form of expression, ex- 
claimed: 

“*The curse of the old duchess has fallen—she 
is mad!” 

“*Parted from herself and her fair reason’— 
Oh, spirit of darkness, thou didst my bidding 
well!” hissed the bruised serpent as he watched 
them lead her away through the parted gloom 
of the black chamber. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


GOING HOME! 
“The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy, 
Hiddeninsorrow * * * * * 


And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow branches, hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 

And the silvery marsh-flowers, that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song.’ 

FAITHFULLY and tenderly did Pastengon and 

his daughter keep watch and ward over poor 
Ouida. Indeed, she gave them very little 
trouble, for the hour of terrible dread in the 
black-draped laboratory seemed to have blotted 
from her mind all memory—all will, and she 
sat in the sun through the bright summer days 
thridding, with restless fingers, the wavy masses 
of her hair—repeating and re-repeating the 
text of Portia as if conniny a task, or singing 
softly that exquisite poem called ‘‘ The Long, 
Weary Day.” 
- Occasionally at the striking of the clock, or 
did she come in contact with anything black, 
her eyes would dilate as if in sudden:terror, 
and she would start as if some giant hand had 
seized her; but these were only momentary 
gleams that, passing, left her in the same hope- 
less, harmless eundition. : 

At the close of a warm and lovely day, the 
trio composing the ex-actor’s family were seat- 
ed together enjoying the quiet hour when na- 
ture holds her breath to hear the footsteps of 
the coming night. Ouida sat with listless 
folded hands by the west window, bathed in a 
pink flush, following the sun’s passionate good- 
night, and singing, as was her custom— 

“The lonely day at last 

In pain and woe has passed. i 
= I my window rai: 

Upon tae Miphtto pace” 


And Iam weeping, 
While all are aloaping.? 


‘* Alas, poor lady!” said Meme; “if she only 
could weep, perchance it might lift the weight 
that darkens her sad mind.” 


“ He often said to me, 
When sad my heart would. be, 
“For me some time shalt thou be weeping; 
When I have left thee lone, 
And far away have gone, 
Shalt thou be weeping, 
While all are sleeping,’ "’ 


{ 
sung the mournful voice, unconscious or unmind- | 
ful of Meme’s interruption. 

‘‘Where do you suppose her husband is all 
this time, father?” 

“On the point of Satan’s trident, if he is 
getting his just deserts for his dastardly treat- 
ment of that poor child,” replied Pastengon, 
wrathfully. 


IBRARY. 


“Oh, better far to me 
Than silent death would be, 
To live and mourn, his memory keeping, 
For he might come again, 
Upon his heart to strain, 
And say, ‘Thou art mine, love! 
Oh, stay thy weeping.’ ” 


“* Meme!” 
‘What, father?” 


than right to let her parents know bow she is, 
but I fear me it would break her mother’s heart 
p Her singing makes me think: of 
a Rookh’s, that was 
«*_ Like the notes, half-eestasy, half-pain, 
The bulbul utters ere her soul departs.’ 
Just listen how her voice wails through that 
song.” 


“WHAT If I END IT ALL HERE? THAT STREAM WOULD STIFLE MY CRIES AND END MY MISERY.” 


“ Ah, father, the wrongs of woman rarely 
find redress in this world, except in plays and 
novels,” philosophized Meme. 3 

“Nevertheless, there is such a thing as retri- 
butive justice on earth. ‘What is to be will 
be.’ ” 

Again the mournful music struck tearful 
chords in the listeners’ hearts: 


“T have a great notion to write to her father. 
It is barely possible something might be done 
for her that we have not done, and, however 
fierce his anger may have been, her present 
condition would melt the heart of a stone. 
Bless my soul, it would!’ and the old man 
brushed away a tear from his skinny cheek. 

“T don’t think it would be anything more 


“Oh, Lord, my love is dead, 
To Thee his soul has fled. 

My heart and soul were in his keeping, 
‘Ne’er shall Tsee him more, 
For that I grieve so sore, 

For that am weeping, 

While all are sleeping.” 


The sunset glow faded into twilight gray; 
the evening star flashed and softened like a 
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heavenly eye; the harvest moon shed chaste, 
cool smiles on the heated brow of earth, and 
peace, like a cooing dove, brooded over that 
homely little parlor in the old tenement-house. 
Alas, that change is inevitable! 

That night when all slept the insane woman 
crept, with stealthy cunning, from beneath the 
roof that had given her such kindly shelter, 
out into the yellow moonlight. 

Through the silent streets she fled like some 
swift shadow. Now dropping into the hiding 
of some doorway until the watchman passed— 
now running swiftly along the pavement, she 
reached the city suburbs, where the shrubbery 
of full-leaved gardens lent her friendly con- 
cealment, 

Still on she ran, and, anon, the open country 
stretched out before her. Past sleeping villages 
and quiet farm-yards she fled until miles inter- 
vened between her and the city, and her feet, 
all unused to such cruel flittings, became un- 
steady. Then, creeping into a dense thicket 
of sapling birch and maples, she laid her weary 
head upon the soft green ferns and slept while 
little birds, waking to the sweet surprise of 
early day, plumed their feathers in silent won- 
der as they peeped from nest and branchlet at 
the invader, and then, seeing naught of menace 
in her deathlike repose, sung sweet lullabys 
above her leafy bed. 

Six days came and were swallowed up in the 
vortex called yesterday, while yet Ouida wan- 
dered, and by some strange chance or provi- 
dence she now approached the vicinity of her 
old mill-house home. 

Distant stars shone dimly through the sheet- 
ed pallor of the moonlit night as she gained the 
silvery Mourning Kill, and looked adown its 
current to where the falls in double cascade 
leaped and tumbled in foam-white agony over 
the eruel rocks. 

Above the falls the dark still waters of the 
pond glided soft and placid, bearing peace 
within its bosom, and the mill-house stood like 
a great black bat with motionless wings out- 
spread, casting somber shadows over the mir- 
rored heaven of water. 

With weary step and slow the wanderer 
drew nearer the home from whence she had 
flown in the innocent cloudless dawn of her 
life. Alas, how love had wrecked her! 

A little boat in which she had passed many 
sunny hours of her happy girlhood, was moor- 
ed upon the grassy bank of the pond, and me- 
chanically the exhausted woman crept over the 
side and sunk upon its timeworn seat. With 
fever-distended eyes she looked out over the fa- 
tniliar scene, and as its influence permeated her 
shattered brain she began once more to sing a 
song that often her mother had sung when 
nestling the winsome baby-girl to sleep upon 
her breast. : 

The rippling waters rocked the little craft 
with eager lightness, but the singer heeded not 
that her weight had abetted the grasping 
waves. Slowly the lightsome bark parted 
from its anchorage and drifted with the strong 
and noiseless current, and still the thrilling 
notes of ‘‘ Der Wanderer” pierced the mid- 
night air. Nearer and nearer the falls she 
drifted, but neither fear nor consciousness rob- 
bed the music of its steady sweetness. 

One quick whirl—one moment’s halting upon 
the rocky brink, and the torrent lifted the 
cockle-shell in its giant arms, and boat and 
burden were lost in the roaring, seething 
chasm, while echoing back from wood and 
hill there came 

“A spirit whisper, ‘Exile, come 
To thine own land, and to thy tomb.’” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


maa SIC TRANSIT! 

“T9) A 

Fold thine arma furs te thy sect’ 
t them rave!” 

Just where the groaning willow, across 
which young love had lightly leaped to kiss the 
tender lips of Ouida of the mill, spanned the 
sighing Mourning Kill, a woman’s face lay 
among the waving water-grasses shining white- 
ly as the marble features of some fallen Niobe. 
One slender arm clasped the old log with the 
tenacious clasp of rigid unconsciousness—her 
long, bright hair floated upon the water like 
tangles of gold-thread torn from its eartig- 
warm bed, and two white feet cleft the lim- 
pid element with the pinky pallor of pond- 
lilies, 

Over the swaying form the old butternut 
tree cast leafy shadows, and the boughs bent 
in vain endeavor to raise the body from its 


watery crypt. The south wind tossed dewy 
tears from the opening eyes of the tall white 
daisies, and the robins flew low over the -rip- 
pling stream, like minor strains of sweetest 
music borne on wings. . 

Along the sinuous grassgrown path leading 
from her home in the willow copse to the mill 
came ‘‘This world’s Polly,” singing and solilo- 
quizing after her characteristic fashion. 

She was intent upon gathering certain roots 
of rare medicinal qualities that grew along 
the margin of the sad-voiced creek, and car- | 
ried a basket half-filled with odorous plants, | 
and a staff, hook-shaped at one end, with | 
which she fished some of her trophies from 
their native path, 

“This is the wickedest world I ever expect 
to see till the dying day of my death. Fee- 
fi-fo-fum, cut off the head of Christopher Co- | 
lumbus with the sharp edge of an illuminated 
cotton-bale; Napoleon Bonaparte has gone to 
glory in a patch-work quilt made of forty-four 
thousand and a half-pieces of bass-wood bees- 
wax; the man in the moon has been fatally in- | 
jured by the explosion of a cabbage-head, and 
the king of the Cannibal Islands has gone up 
in a balloon with ten thousand porous plasters 
and a small black-bottle of hair invigorator. 
I never did see such times in this world, no, 
never! 

“*Ha, ha, my boy, I’ve got you fast at last,’ 
at which burst of song the singular creature 
flourished triumphantly a long scraggy piece | 
of crinkle-root that she had after much tugging, 
and twisting succeeded in wresting from the 
soft moist soil. 

“Land o’ Goshen! I never expect to get 
into another such world, no, never—not if I 
live till the dying day of my death! Why, 
they do say that Queen Esther has run away 
with the Grand Turk, while Mordecai sat at 
the king’s gate holding a battering-ram. by 
the horns, but I never heard. of anybody 
wanting a Turk before in this world, -no, 
never! A Turk ain’t a turkey, and a turkey 
never was a goose in this world, no, never, so | 
it couldn’t have been Queen Esther that run | 
away with my goose that the parson give me 
and that I wasn’t never a-going to cook in this 
world, no, never, but keep to the dying day of 
my death to remember the parson by. I won- 
der what Methuselah would say if pretty Poll | 
was ever to die in this world and they put a | 
white cap on her head and put her in a long | 
box with the back breadth cut out of her 
dress? 

‘Methuselah was such a big boy—tall as the 
church steeple and his beard trailed three miles | 
on the ground, but, that was as much as three 
hundred and sixty-five years ago, and I'll 
never see the like again in this world, no, | 
never! | 

“Oh, where, oh, where has my old goose gone? — | 

Oh, where, oh, whereis she?’ / 

That ain’t her in the creek is it? 
a goosé—that is a ghost!” 

Polly had caught the reflection of the white 
human face through the rippling wavelets ed- 
dying around the piteous obstruction. She 
dropped her basket, and walked with steadiest 
deliberation toward the spectral figure lying 
in such awful quiet against the vivid green of 
the floating grasses, 

“T never expected to see a ghost in this 
world, no, never, and if I live to the dying day 
of my death, I hope I won't see another, no, 
never! It ain’t Christian to drown ghosts in | 
this world, no, never!” said Polly, as by dint | 
of hooking and pulling she dragged the drip- | 
ping, inanimate body out upon the flower- | 
decked greensward beneath the cathedral | 
arches of the giant butternut. } 

“Tt can’t be a ghost, because ghosts ain’t 
never alive in this world, no, never. It ain’t a 
goose, nor a teapot, and I’d never have any use | 
for it if I lived to the dying day of my death. 
Pll go and get that white devil to blow a little | 
breath in its mouth, and see if it won’t open its | 
eyes once more in this world!” and away Polly | 
hobbled toward the distant roaring mill singing 

“We'll talk about mildews and blights, 
And we'llall be unhappy together.” 


“Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her cheek, 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
Buta strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which autumn plants upon the perished leag, 
Itis the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 


No, that ain’t 


‘To look upon the same.” 


The last. red splendor of the afternoon sun | 
reddened the white stones of the old mill, and | 
struck a glory of light from the windows of the | 
vine-embowered house as we approach it for 


| raised high upon bolstering pillows. 


our last look within its familiar walls before 
the curtain falls upon a tale that is told. 

The little parlor, with all its time-worn and 
incongruous appointments, appears much the 
same as on the sunshiny morning when an 
empty chamber wrought sorrow and desolation 
in the hearts of both just and unjust, except that 
it is unoccupied, and from the open door of that 
little chamber come sounds of grief smothered 
in their utterance. 

Within the little room no change has laid its 
unfamiliar finger upon the slightest evidence of 
the bygone happy girlhood that once made its 
low walls echo with life and song. Still great 
change is there, for on the snow-white bed a 
woman, murdered by the divinely appointed 
supremacy of man, lay passing into the valley 
where 

“Death—and after death great darkness—” 
waits, 

The dying girl was strangely like the 
Ouida of other days as she reclined, her head 
Her hair 
glistening and spvay-like laid in golden masses 


; about her head and face; a hectic flush dis- 


guised the pain-wrought hollows in her cheeks; 
her temples were like polished marble—death- 
veined—and a supernatural light had gathered 
oyer the film that precedes death in the wide 
blue eyes. Pale hands lay passively at her 
side, and the snowy breast, partially uncoyer- 
ed, rose and fell with fainter and still fainter 
growing respirations. 

The miller sat by the woodbine shaded win- 
dow with bowed head, and agonies of grief 
and remorse convulsing the iron frame. At 
one side of the bed the mother knelt, watching 
the life of her darling fade out, with all the 
anguish of a mother’s riven heart draining the 
fountain of tears; opposite her was Ernest— 
Ernest, aged and emaciated almost beyond be- 
lief in the past few months, but still the 
Ernest who had won and wounded unto death 
the heart that now throbbed so feebly beneath 
his hand. No tears came to his relief; only 
great dry sobs told how deep his sorrow touch- 
ed, and his lips were set with the rigid pallor 
of despair. 

The miller approached the bed, all differ- 
ences forgotten in that dread hour, aud in the 
strong, yearning of his spirit cried: . 

“Daughter!” 

She smiled as if her soul was going out in 
the light, and answered faintly: 

“Yes, father, it is all right now!” 

Then for a moment. she lay as listening for 
some far-off calling voice, and with another 
smile felt feebly for her mother’s hand. 

“‘Don’t stay long after I go, mother; Ouida 
wants you!” 

A low wail parted the mother’s lips as she 
kissed again and again the fair child-brow 
upon which the death dews were gathering. 

“Raise me higher, Ernest; the day is fading.” 

Another smile illuminated with seraphic light 
her countenance, and with sudden energy she 
raised her lips to the tremulous face bending 
above her, and fell back: into his encircling 
arms with along sigh as of .release—dead! 

‘oTis the curse of the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children from generation to 
generation!” groaned the miller, and the sun 
set behind the western hills leaving gray gloom 
and night-born tears to earth. 


The old mill is fast falling into decay. The 
water-wheel no longer beats with steady pad- 
dle the falling torrents of the moss-grown 
race; only the rank luxuriance of clambering 
vine, and the glistening web of the busy spider 
indicate aught of life left to the echoing, de- 
serted house. ; 

On a little knoll, rising just back of 
the old butternut tree, there are three graves 
overrun with dark green cypress. A broken 
marble shaft above them bears this simple le- 
gend, ‘‘ Requiescat in Pace!” and here lies a}! 
that was mortal of Hugh Haughton, his sad- 
eyed wife, and hapless, beautiful Ouida. 

The earth lies tenderly upon their pulseless 


_ breasts; the gray light of heaven falls gently 


over their resting-place; at morn and eve cool- 
winged zephyrs love to linger there; sweet- 
voiced birds sing requiems from the swaying 
butternut boughs, and the Mourning Kill flows 


| by with ceaseless sigh and dirge. 


Here must we leave them whispering hope- 
fully to the infinite to come: 
“ Resurgant!” 


“This world’s Polly ” still lives in the willow 
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copse, refusing to.be comforted, for the loss of 
the goose that she ‘‘never expects to see again 
in this world, no never,” and keeping jealous 
watch and ward over her precious collection. of 
tea-pots, which she still insists she shall do ‘‘ to 
the dying day of her death.” 

Emile St. Pierre died as the fool dieth, in 
his sable-draped laboratory, strangled by the 
noxious gases arising from the impious experi- 
ments by which he strove to wrest the power 
of endless life from the hand of Deity. 

And Ernest Castlemayne still walks beneath 
the kindling eye of day, for— 

‘* Men have died, and worms have eaten them, 
But not for love—” 
THE END. 


Out in the World. 


BY BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, 


CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE STORM. 

Ir was an ugly night. It had been raining 
fiercely all day, and now the roads were ankle 
deep in mud, the trees dripping, and Mill Creek 
—bank full—rolled its yellow flood noisily to 
the Ohio. 

Dark as was the night, however—black as 
was the sky, and miry as were the roads, there 
was a woman abroad, under the fury of a ter- 
rible equinoctial storm—a storm, the like of 
which had not been seen for many a day be- 
fore. 

She was a slight, girlish creature, dressed in 
plain, unpretending black, her head covered by 
a sort of a cloak, which also served the purpose 
—in a partial way, at least—of a wrapping; 
and her small feet were covered with cloth gai- 
ters, which, soaking as they were, afforded but 
a sorry protection. 

The darkness was too deep to permit of 
her face being seen, but when the lightning 
blazed out, as it did now and then, it reveal- 
ed the fact that she was drenched to the skin, 
and that she was only able to stagger for- 
ward. 

“Oh! if I could reach Cincinnati,” she said, 
clasping her hands and looking up atthe inky 
sky. ‘Oh, God! in your mercy, have pity 
and help me!” she added, while the cold rain 
fell upon her upturned face like human tears. 
“T cannot go much further.” 

There was a rumble of carriage-wheels, and 
then a pair of lights gleamed away ahead, along 
the road, and the girl knew they were on the 
front of a vehicle. 

“T will stop them and ask to be taken to the 
city!” she exclaimed, at once, but the next mo- 
ment she stepped out of the path and allowed 
the carriage to rattle by. It was a stylish af- 
fair. The horses were steaming and the driver 
soaking, but from within came 'peals of laugh- 
ter and the voices of men. 

The woman pushed back the tangled skeins 
of black hair from her face, and gazed after 
the rattling vehicle. Finally it disappeared in 
a curve of the road, and then the girl, shaking 
her head, said, sadly: f 

“No, I dare not speak to such as these; they 
are not in the mood to sympathize with a poor 
outcast.” She shivered as with ague, as she 
said this, and wrung her hands fiercely as if 
she would rub a stain of some sort from them. 

Then she bent her head before the storm, and 
trudged onward more rapidly than before. 

Her speed soon gave out, however, and then 
she toiled more slowly through the mud. 

The winds sighed; the rain fell with an even 
patter; and Mill Creek roared its hoarse song 
in the deep blackness to the right of the road- 
way. 

A half-mile further, and the girl stopped and 
listened to the mad waters. 

“ What if I end it all here?’ she exclaimed, 
speaking aloud. ‘That stream would stifle 
my cries and end my misery; and then, too, 
there would be no trace left.” 

She started from the path in the direction of 
the creek; walked a few paces; paused; then 
turning, she fled in the storm, and cityward, 
again crying half-aloud: 

‘Oh, no! no! I can’t do that; Pm not brave 
enough for that.” d o 

On she sped, as if flying from the demon of 
the flood who whispered to her of rest and ob- 
livion in a luring way that almost won her over 
to’ suicide; but she resisted; love for life was 
still strong within that youthful breast; and, 


sinful as.she felt herself.to be, she dared not 
face the judgment seat. 

‘No; I must live on,” she muttered; ‘ I must~ 
live for penance—and revenge!” 

She clenched her fists tightly again, as she 
said this, and held her breath hard. 

The rain full faster; the darkness grew as 
black as velvet; her feet. were very sore and 
tired; still she struggled heroically forward, 
until the lights gleaming from the old Mill 
Creek House twinkled through the mist and 
rain, like guiding stars. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, and then she 
tottered, grasped at a hedge surrounding a na- 
bob’s domain, and fell, face downward, on the 
cold, hard, wet road. 

The wind lifted up her cloak, and the rain 
Aropped steadily down upon her, as if it would 
cleanse her of the soil of trayel, and of the stain 
of sin as well. 


CHAPTER II, 
AN EVENT. 

THERE had been a grand ball; and the beauty 
of Cincinnati, set in precious gems and sheeny 
fabrics, fluttered out into the streets of the 
Queen, City, leaning on arms covered with 
glossiest broadcloth. ‘There were showers of 
curls, too, and dainty-slippered feet and gloved 
bands—lavender and purest white, scarcely 


| soiled after the revels of the evening. 


The night was too inclement to permit of 
walking, even for the ssortest distance, and so 
there were plenty of ebony vehicles on hand to 
carry the precious cargo of merrymakers home- 
ward. 

The last to leave the brilliantly-illuminated 
entrance was a fair young girl, and a large, 
well-formed man. 

He'was dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
wore patent-leather boots, a soft mauve-colored 
necktie, and white satin waistcoat, with panta- 
loons and coat of deep black. His eyes were 
blue as summer skies, and his hair, of which 
there was an abundance, was light, wavy and 
silken. 

He was very stylish, and very handsome, too. 

An elegant equipage drove up as they made 
their appearance in the doorway, and soon the 
couple were rattling down Highth street. Near 
the corner of Baymiller avenue, in front of a 
splendid residence, the driver drew the reins, 
and leaping down from his perch, opened the 
door of the carriage. 

The handsome gentleman gave the young 
lady his hand; led her up the steps, and stood 
by her side until the door was opened to admit 
her. .Then he pressed her hand. warmly, and 
said: 

“T hope you have had a pleasant, time, Miss 
Grace,” 

“Oh, very! Thank you, Mr. Watterson; I’m 
sure | owe my enjoyment entirely to the excel- 
lent care you have taken of me,” 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Alward. Believe 
me, I’m always ready to serve you.” 

He kissed her on the cheek as he said this, 
and then, without waiting for an answer, ran 
down the steps and leaped in among the cush- 
ions once more. 

“Where will you go, Mr. Chauncey?” asked 
the driver, putting his head in ab the window. 

“Go! Why, where do you suppose I want 
to go at this hour of the night, you block- 
head?” 

“T didn’t know, sir; but I thought, maybe, 
you wanted to see Nellie or the other girl be- 
fore you'd sleep.” 

“Michael Rand, don’t you know me better 
than that?” ‘was the reply. ‘When I visit Miss 
Alward I never goto either a gambling-house or 

aie 

“Oh, very well, sir,’ was the answer, and 
thon Michael Rand ¢lambered up to his seat, 
and giving the spirited team full rein, the oar- 
riage went tattling over the cobble-stones, to- 
‘ward the west end, ata rapid rate. 

Presently the houses began to grow scarce, 
and they were out in the suburbs on the direct 
road to Cumminsville. 

“Ah, by my soul! What's that?” 

Michael Rand made use of these words as the 
horses shied to the right, and he detected some- 
thing black, like the formof a woman, lying al- 
most beneath him. 

‘What the deuce is the matter with you? Con- 


| found you! go on!” came from within the vehicle. 


‘There's something lying down here, sir, al- 
most under the horses’ hoofs, sir.” 

‘Something? Well, of course—go on.” 

“ But, sir, it’s a woman, I think,” 

“You do, eh?’ Chauncey Watterson was out 


““ Where 


on the muddy roadside in an instant. 
is, she?” 

‘“There, sir. Just to your left.a bit,” and 
Michael pointed with his whip. 

Chauncey made no. answer, but peering 
through the darkness in the direction indicated, 
he was not, slow in discoyering a blackish heap, 
that did look, even in the gloom, remarkably 
like a woman. 

“Get that lamp out of the carriage, Rand, 
and hold it here.” 

The man obeyed with alacrity, and when the 
rays of the lamp fell full upon the heap, he saw at 
once that Michael’s conjecture had been cor- 
rect—it was a woman. 

“Here, bear a hand, Mike,” said Chauncey; 
and the two men lifted the woman up and 
placed her in the carriage. Neither of them 
looked in the mud-stained face; there was no 
time for comment, for the woman was either 
dead or close to the confines of eternity—so 
close, in fact, that no time was to be lost in pro- 
curing aid. 

“Drive right home, Rand, and [ll run over 
the fields for Dr. Glosser,” said Chauncey, as 
soon as the girl was placed in the vehicle. 

Michael Rand mounted the box quickly, and, 
cracking the long whip, was off. 

He only drove a few hundred yards, then 
turned into a long, shady avenue, and a minute 
after, the carriage stood in front of a long, 
rambling structure, with many windows and 
fables, and two battlemented turrets. 

In response to Michael’s ring, a stiff-starched 
porter opened the hall-door and cautiously peep- 
ed out. 

“‘Who’s there?” he asked, in a slow, drawling 
voice. ‘Is it you, Michael Rand?’ 

“Yes: it’s me—Michael Rand—and more 
than me, too.” 

By this time the coachman had lifted the un- 
conscious tenant of the carriage in his stout 
arms, and was making his way toward the stupid 
worter. 

‘Why, bless me! that’s a woman,” exclaim- 
ed the porter. 

‘«T should say if was,” answered Michael, 
shoving the porter aside, and stepping into the 
hall with his burden. ‘Is there a good fire in 
the sitting-room, Johnson?” 

“A very good fire, sir. But, where is Mas- 
ter Chauncey?’ 

“Gone for the doctor—-old Glosser. 
madam awake, yet?” 

“Yes, she is waiting for you two to come 
home.” 

By this time the sitting-room had been reach- 
ed, and Michael Rand placed his burden on an 
old-fashioned lounge, and bid Johnson turn on 
the light. 

‘The latter promptly did as he was requested, 
flooding the apartment with a soft radiance, and 
illuminating the face of the unconscious occu- 
pant of the lounge. 

“Why, Rand, my boy, she’s a perfect beau- 
ty!” exclaimed the porter, lifting his eyes and 
hands at once in admiration—“ a perfect: beau- 
ty, sir!” 

The old stupid servitor was right. She was 
beautiful. Her face was rounded, and had a 
peach-like bloom in it; her lips, daintily cut, 
had a tempting, pretty pout in them, and one 
could see, although her eyes were closed, that 
they. were large, and that they must be dark, 
too, since the lashes lay like black silk fringe on 
either cheek. Masses of blackish hair were coil- 
ed, like the turban of an Oriental beauty, about 
her well-shaped head, and out from under her 
soiled garments peeped a foot, so small and child- 
ish in proportions, that it might have belonged 
to a girl of twelve instead of a well-developed 
woman of twenty, as it did. 

« Johnson, tell the madam at once,” said Rand; 
‘the girl is very ill, and women generally know 
what is good for women.” 

The porter heard the order, but did not move; 
he was lost in admiration of the beautiful stran- 
ger’s face. 

“ Are you a-going, Johnson?” 

‘Yes, sir!” 

The old servant straightened himself up, and, 
sighing, turned to go on his errand. But, there 
was no occasion for his going now—Mrs. Wat- 
terson stood in the doorway. ‘She was a hand- 
some woman still, although past fifty; and, as 
she swept into the room, there was a certain 
paiesty of mien, that told, more eloquently 

an words could do, of the pride that was in 
her heart. 

“What's the matter here, Rand? and, good 
gracious, what’s the meaning of this?’ were her 
first words. 

“This poor git! we sound at the bend of the 
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road, and Mr. Chauncey bid me bring her home | 
with me,” answered the driver. 

“Home with you! Chauncey bid you do 
this, do you say?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘ And where is he?’ 

““Gone for old Glosser, ma’am.” 

“The doctor?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, the doctor!” 

The old lady knit her brows, and laying her 
hand on Rand’s arm, said, solemnly and slowly: | 

“Michael Rand, did you ever see this gir] 
before?” 

The coachman looked up, surprised, and, 
blushing crimson, replied: 

“No, ma’am, never.” 

“Nor Chauncey does not know her? 

“T think not, ma’am. He wouldn’t have 
ever knowed she was in the road only for me, 
ma’am. I seen her from the box.” 4 

“T am very glad to hear it;” and saying this, 
Mrs. Watterson bent over the young girl and 
seanned closely her features. ‘Poor thing! 
beautiful and sinful,” she said, half-aloud; then, 
turning to the two men who stood silently by, 
sae said: “She is recovering her senses. John- 
son, do you go and cali the two girls, and let 
this woman be brought to the spare room, 
back. She will need attention immediately.” 

Johnson left the apartment. 

* And now, Rand, you had better put away 
the horses. You are not needed here.” 

Rand looked at Mrs. Watterson; then at the 
face upon the sofa, and then turned away to 
the stables, saying, as he went: 

“T thought it was something of that kind, 
myself.” 

Scarce had the two men left the room, than 
the girl opened her eyes, moaned, and closed 
them again. 

Mrs. Watterson took from her pocket a cost- 
ly lace handkerchief, arid, after soaking it in a 
glass of water, which stood upon the table close 
by, applied it to the forehead of her strange 
guest. 

The water helped to cool the feverish brow; 
then the color came back into the rounded 
cheeks; and again the long, quivering lashes 
lifted, and the two women looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

**Don’t you feel better now?” asked the old 
lady. 

“Yes; I'm better; Ican go now. Pm not 
so weak,” was the reply. The girl raised her- 
self up almost to a sitting posture, and at- 
cempted to rise upon her feet, but reeled, and 
feil back once more. 

“You are not able to walk, you see,” said 
the elder woman. ‘‘Where did you want to 
go?’ / 

The girl’s face blushed crimson as she an- 
swered: 

“Oh, I don’t know! Somewhere in the city, 
where I cannot be found, either by my father 


or my friends.” 
“Then you are not a wife?’ 
“No, madam.” The girl hid her face now, 


and the hot tears stained her cheeks. 

“You have done very wrong; have beep 
very sinful, and cannot expect the sympathy of 
the good and pure.” 

The old lady’s voice was cold and hard as 
she uttered these words, and the hand she had 
laid upon the stranger’s brow she now wiped 
very deliberately with her damp handkerchief, 
as if she would remove the stain she felt was 
there. 

The girl did not reply at once, but, after a 
moment, said; 

“You don’t know, madam, how keenly I 
feel the sinfulness of my position; but you do 
not—you cannot know—how I was tempted 
iy one whom I thought honorable and truth- 

ul. 

“Young ladies should have better sense than 
to believe everything told them. They have 
warnings enough, surely.” 

There was, no reply to this, and when Mrs. 
Watterson glanced down to learn the reason of 
her companion’s silence, she saw that she had 
fainted again. Before she could do aught, 
the door opened, and Dr. Glosser and Chauncey 
Watterson entered the room, closely followed 
by the two servant-girls, for whom Johnson 
had been dispatched, 

“Is she living yet?” asked the physician, rub- 
bing his glasses. 

“Yes; miserable people like her are not 
easily killed,” answered Mrs. Watterson, sig- 
nificantly. 

By, this time Chauncey had reached the side 
of the sofa. * 

““My God!” he exc.simed. “Elinor Gregg!” | 


He started back with a wild, seared face, and 


his mother, looking sternly up into his face, 
said: 
“My son, what do you know of this wo- 


| man?” 


“T met her in the country once,” he stam- 
mered, growing red up to the roots of his hair. 
“and again at Dayton.” 

“There is nothing between you two? 


} your honor?” 


“Nothing,” replied Chauncey: ‘‘only I met 
her there, and am astonished to find her here, 
and in such a condition, too. It really for the 
moment shocked me.” 

He was cool now, and Mrs. Watterson said, 
in a whisper: 

““T believe you, my boy, and I’m glad to 
hear that you are not a partner in her sin.” 

“She had better be removed to a chamber,” 
said the doctor. 

“Can she not be taken to the Infirmary?” 
put in Chauncey. 

“No; it would be almost certain death. 
As it is, it is only a chance that«she will sur- 
vive the excitement and exposure of this night.” 

Mrs. Watterson ordered the insensible girl to 
be taken up-stairs at once, and when the servant 
had done so, she returned to the sitting-room to 
await the return of Dr. Glosser. 


CHAPTER IIL 
FACE TO FACE! 


THE little French time-piece on the heavy 
marble mantel was ringing sharply three o’clock, 
when the fussy old physician came in, tapping 
his silver snuff-box ina self satisfied manner, 
and looking grave and wise} 

“Well?” said Mrs. Watterson, looking up. 

“Well, she's all right—getting along amaz- 
ingly fine. She will have to be kept very quiet, 
though.” 

‘She is not out of danger yet, then?” 

‘No; not out of danger, but I think—” 

‘Will she live or die?” 

The imperious manner of the questioner 
caused the old doctor to raise his eyebrows in 
surprise, and he said very slowly, in reply, and 
without lowering his brows: 

“Live is the word, I think.” 

“Tt’s a bad thing for her, then. There is no 
room in the world for creatures like her.” 

Mrs. Watterson was rich and proud, and Dr. 
Glosser did not think it necessary for him to 
reply to the bitter words that fell upon his ear 
with a pitiless sound; and! so he only took a 
pinch of snuff and nodded at the fire, 

““When do you think she will be ready to 
move?” asked the old woman, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“Well, in ten days,” 

“Not before that?’ 

“Not without great risk.” 

““Tt’s too bad she should have laid down at 
our door. 
Mill Creek House.” 


Surely, she could have made to the 


“ Let me see that they do and I will not for- 
get them in return.” 

Within the next half-hour all the servants 
had been duly cautioned, and Chauncey, who 
had geturned from the stables with Rand, sat 
planning with his aristocratic mother how the 


| presence of Elinor Gregg could best be kept 
| from the public. 


On || 


“Tt was very unfortunate,” was all the little 


doctor said. 


There was another pause; then the woman | 


looked up and said: 
“Doctor, you must not let her die here. It 
would never do, you know; and you must nev- 


er, under any circumstances, speak of her being | 


here.” 
“Very well,” was the reply. 
“ As soon as she is able enough to move,” 


continued Mrs. Watterson, ‘‘she must be taken | 


to the Infirmary. You know this would create 
unpleasant scandal, were it to 
among our set.” 

The doctor nodded. 


‘Not that I would be cruel or un-Chris-— 


tianlike, but, you see a person’s enemies will 
talk.” 


“Doctor, the young lady is worse,” inter- 
rupted Sarah, the cook, putting her head in 
at the doorway. ‘You had better come right 
away.” 

The doctor looked at Mrs. Watterson, as 
if to say, ‘“by your leave, madam,” and then 
hurried to the sick chamber. When he had 


get abroad, | 


‘She cannot be moved now. Glosser says it 
would endanger her life,” ventured Mrs. Wat- 
terson, 

“The dilemma is ugly enough, to be sure; 
but, as soon as she is able, she must be 
taken to the Infirmary. That’s the best and 
only thing we can do—at least, it is the only 
thing that strikes me as feasible,” returned 
Chauncey. 

“Yes; you are right, my son. But, how did 
it come that you brought her here in the first 
place?” 7 

“Why, it’s all chargeable on that stupid 
fellow, Rand; and then, you know, I never 
dreamed of anything like that being the mat- 
ter, or I should have driven into town with 
her.” 

“I wish you Mad done so,” and Mrs. Wat- 
terson bit her thin upper lip with vexation. 
“ Here we have a pretty condition of things to 
be expecting Lucy home from. school every 
day.” 

A shadow flitted across Chauncey Watter- 
son’s face at the mention of Lucy’s return, and 
after a momentary pause, he said: 

‘When do you expect sister Lucy?’ 

“Well, almost at any hour she is likely to 
come.” 

‘« She has fixed upon no day yet?” 

“No; but Kate Allen left Pleasant Grove on 


| Tuesday last, and she says Lucy was packing 


up then to come home.” 


Chauncey was about to make a remark when - 


he was interrupted by the entrance of Dr. Glos- 


| ser. 


“My dear madam,” said the diminutive man 
of physic, ‘the affair is over, and mother and 
child are doing well. It’s a girl!” 

“Tt matters very little, doctor, to what sex 
the little unfortunate belongs,” answered Mrs. 


| Watterson, coldly; then added: “1 suppose you 


will come over in the morning again?” 

“Oh, yes; I gave her a soothing opiate, She 
will sleep until morning now.” t 

“ Well, doctor,” put in Chauncey, “this has 
been a larger contract than I expected. But, 
no matter; you shall be well paid. 

“TI knew that, sir,” replied the little doc- 
tor, drawing up his mouth like a closing purse. 
“ But it’s very kind of you folks here to take a 
poor waif like her in and care for her so tend- 
erly; it’s very kind indeed.” 

“Tt would not be right to allow a human 
creature to die in the street,” replied the young 
man. ‘ Besides, the girl may be of good fami- 
ly, youknow. Judging from the society I met 
her in, at Dayton, I should say she was.” 

Mrs. Watterson looked quickly up, and dart- 
ed a furtive, but searching glance at her 
son. 

He was very calm, and evidently uncon- 
cerned. 

“She does look to be a nice sort of a person,” 
said Dr. Glosser, in reply to Chauncey’s words 
—‘“a very nice sort of a person.” 

The doctor took out his snuff, indulged in a 


| pinch, and tapping the box with his red knuckles, 


repeated —‘‘ a nice sort of a person, indeed.” 
‘We will expect you again, in the morning, 


| doctor,” said Mrs. Watterson, rising and moy- 


gone, Mrs. Watterson called the servant to her | 


side. 

“Sarah, you must promise never to speak of 
this girl being in the house. It would be terri- 
ble were it to get out, you know.” 

« Yes, ma’am, it would.” 

“Then you will please speak to Ellen and 
Jano, and tell them it is my wish that noth- 
ing be said of this.” 

“JT will, ma’am. They’ll do what you axes 
’em, ma’am.” 


ing toward the door. 

Glosser took the hint, and, buttoning his coat 
up tightly under his puffy, bedimpled chin, 
strutted out into the darkness and storm. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE MESHES. 

Wuen the sunlight stole in through the heavy 
lace drapery, and danced in bright, fantastic 
patches on the rich carpet which covered the 
floor of the chamber in which Elinor Gregg lay, 
it found her flushed and excited. She scarce 
could realize where she was, on opening her 
eyes for the first time; everything seemed so 
strange and grand to her—so much unlike the 
plain, roomy farm-house where she had been 
born, and which she had left the day before, 
with the expectation of never seeing either it 
or its inmates again. 

It only needed a glance around the room, and 
a shy, coy peep at the little form that nestled 
up closely to her, to make her realize the depths 


| into which she had fallen. Then came the pain, 


the woe, the heartache—the remorse. 
“Oh! why--why did I ever listen to his pro- 
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mises? Why did I put so much faith in that 
man?” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, while 
the hot tears started into her eyes, and her heart 
throbbed as if it would break. ‘‘ And you,” she 
continued, turning and looking at the infant by 
her side—“ you are destined for—misery, and 
shame, and disgrace. Oh, my God! have pity 
on us twain! have pity, and take us home to 
you! We are not strong enough to live such a 
life as must be ours!” 

She clasped her thin hands together, tightly, 
until the blue veins seemed about to burst, and 
raised her dark, luminous eyes heavenward, and 
her scarlet lips moved in silent prayer for pity 
and oblivion. 

The sunlighf crowned the purplish blackness 
of her hair with a coronet of glory; a bird hop- 
ped upon the window-sill and sung a cheerful 
song; the infant doubled up its dimpled fists 
and tried to cram them into its little rosebud 
of a mouth, wholly unconscious of Elinor Gregg’s 
pain and degradation, or of its own miserable 
fate. 

The day was many hours old before Dr. Glos- 
ser came; then he only remained a few minutes, 
and was gone. He had scarce left the sick-room 
when Chauncey Watterson entered. 

Wlinor was lying with her face to the wall, 
crying silently; and, although she heard his 
footsteps upon the carpet, she did not turn her 
head. She was not in a mood to see visitors. 

He advanced to the bedside until he saw that 
she was awake, then he turned away and lock- 
ed the door, and drew the curtains closer to- 
gether. 

His movements, so cat-like, the grating of the 
key in the lock, and the deeper gloom of the 
room, aroused the girl’s fears, and lifting her- 
self up on one elbow, she met the gaze of Chaun- 
cey Watterson. 

She was about to scream, but he prevented 
that by covering her mouth with-his hand. 

“You're a fool!” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me, Elinor?” 

“Yes, I know you, Chauncey Watterson— 
know you well! Would to Heaven I did not 
know you.” 

“Now, don’t go on in that way. If you do, 
it will make matters worse.” 

““How much worse could I be?” she demand- 
ed, her eyes flashing, and her face growing 
whiter than the pillows among which she lay. 

“ A good deal worse,” he replied. ‘I am 
prepared to do you justice if you have a little 
sense. Do you know where you are?” 

“No; I was picked up from the roadway and 
carried here when I fell from sheer exhaustion. 
Oh, Chauncey Watterson, you have cruelly 
wronged me!” f 

“ Hush—’sh! Don’t start to cry now. Lis- 
ten tome. You are in my mother’s house.” 

“No, no, that’s impossible—that could not 
be,” cried Elinor, waving her hand, as if she 
would drive the possibility of such a thing from 
her. 

“Well, no matter about the possibility,” he 
said, sternly; ‘(I’m talking of facts. You are 
in my mother’s house.” 

She believed him now, and, raising herself 
up until her face almost touched the face that 
bent over her, she asked: 

“And does she know who I am, and—” she 
covered her face now—“ and what I am?’ 

“She knows you area mother and not a wife, 
but she does not know that I am that child’s fa- 
ther.” 

“But she will know it; the seeret cannot be 
long kept, and, unless you redeem the promise 
made to me, I’ll blazon it before the world! I 
am deep in the mire; lost to society, to home 
and friends; but I will not bear the brand alone. 
You, Chauncey Watterson—you will have to 
bear your share of the infamy you originated.” 

The girl was excited; her cheeks were 
crimson, and her eyes held a baleful, mischie- 
vous light. 

Chauncey Watterson ‘was excited, too, and 
alarmed, as well, and his hands twitched ner- 
vously, as if he would like to bury them in her 
white velvet throat. 

“You must not speak so loud,” he hissed; 
“vou will have the house about our ears in a 
moment, if you go on in that way.” 

“Well, they may as well come now as 
later.” 

“No, they may not, Elinor Gregg. ‘You are 
playing with fire. Take care, or it may burn 


* you.” 


The girl looked into his face; it was full of a 
terrible threat, which, desperate as she was, 
awed her. 

“What do you propose doing?” she asked. 

“T propose taking you over to Covington. I 


have a nice little house there on the bank of 
Licking river. There you will be safe from in- 
trusion, and, as soon as I can get my mother to 
start me in business, or give me a part of her 
money, why, then, we will be married, as I 
promised you in the first place we would be.” 

The girl’s face lit up. 

“To you really mean that, Chauncey Wat- 
terson? Are you in earnest?” 

“Certainly ’m in earnest. Now pay atten- 
tion to me for a moment. You see, it won’t do 
for me to remain here long. They might sus- 
pect, and my lady mother has vague ideas that 
her son has been a little naughty, and it won’t 
do to feed this suspicion.” 

“ But is not Luey—your sister Lucy—home 
from school?” broke in Elinor. 

“No, but may come at any moment. You 
see the awful fix ’min. Were sister Lucy to 
come while you are here, knowing the intimacy 
that existed between us at Xenia, she would let 
the cat out of the bag, and ruin us both,” he 
replied. 

“Yes, yes; I don’t want to meet Lucy,” said 
Elinor, hiding her face. ‘Take me away from 
here as soon as you can.” 

‘Now you talk sense,” said Chauncey. ‘“‘To- 
night, when the house is all asleep, I’ll have a 
carriage brought from the city for you and the 
baby. The doctor says it will not harm you a 
bit.” 

“ And where will you take us?’ 

“To my cottage in Covington.” 

“ And the marriage, Chauncey—can not we 
be married privately, and at once?” 

“Tf you wish it, of course we can.” 

She looked up searchingly into his face. His 
eyes were bright and blue, and his face looked 
frank and honest. 

“Oh, Chauncey Watterson, how l’ve trusted 
you! You won’t deceive me—say you will 
not!” 

“This is worse than idle,” he answered, with 
an impatient gesture. ‘I never meant to de 
ceive you. My plans have not worked as 
smoothly as I intended they should, but now 
things look all right, and in a short time I will 
be able to redeem my pledges without sacrificing 
my prospects.” 

She believed him now; he spoke so frankly, 
and there was a plausibility in what he said. 
So she told him at once that her confidence in 
him was unshaken, and that she was willing to 
be guided wholly by him. So forgiving is a 
loving woman! 

“Then to-night I'll come for you.” 

He stooped down, kissed her, and stole out of 
the room on tip-toe. 

Elinor Gregg listened until his footfalls died 
away; then she raised up her hands and thank- 
ed God for the ray of light she thought she saw 
glimmering through the gloom. 


CHAPTER V. 
MASTER AND MAN. 


Wuen Chauncey Watterson left Elinor 
Gregg he went immediately to the stables and 
bid Rand saddle his favorite, Ney. 

“Bound for the city, sir?” asked Rand, as he 
led the beautiful sorrel into the yard. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Back to-day?” 

“T suppose so.” 

‘Will Johnson wait up for you?” 

“No; 1 have a night-key, Good-by, Rand.” 

He waved the short riding-whip at the driv- 
er; he took off his hat to Mrs. Watterson, who 
was peering through one of the parlor windows, 
and cantering down the shady avenue, was lost 
to sight. 

As soon as he reached the open roadway he 
buried the spurs into the sides of his horse, and 
the animal sprung forward atagallop. A half 
an hour at a pell-mell pace and he turned into 
what was then Western, but is now Central 
avenue. The street was so thronged with ve- 
hicles and pedestrians that Chauncey was forced 
to permit his panting steed to walk slowly un- 
til the corner of Fifth street wasgained. Then 
he dashed on again up to Vine, where he alight- 

Al and gave his horse in charge of a negro 
whom he called Gilbert, 

“T’m going in here. 
Gilbert.” 

He placed in the black palm a piece of sil- 
ver and disappeared in the grimy doorway 
of a tall, bleak-looking, shutterless house of 
three stories which stood on the west side of 
the street. 

The stairs he ascended were besmeared with 
rubbish, and they creaked under his heavy foot- 


T’ll be back presently, 


falls as if they were unwilling to bear the ad- 
ditional weight. 

On reaching the landing at the head of the 
first flight of stairs Chauncey stopped, whistled 
twice and then waited. 

The door before which he stood rattled, 
as if in answer, and then it swung open and a 
tall, gaunt, red-whiskered man stood in the en- 
trance. 

“Tt’s you, is it—eh?’ were his first words as 
he met Chauncey. ‘“‘Didn’t expect to see you 
to-day.” 

“1 suppose not,” replied Chauncey, pushing 
past the man into the room. 

“No, you doesn’t often put in your appear- 
ance in daylight,” said the red-whiskered man, 
closing the door with a bang that made all the 
windows rattle. ‘‘ This ain’t jist the sort of a 
neighborhood a man would like to mix in and 
claim to be respectable, is it?” 3 

Chauncey turned and looked into the fellow’s 
eyes savagely. 

‘ Ned Blaisley, I don’t want any of your jeer- 
ing. Do you understand that ?” 

“T think I does.” 

““T hope you'll heed me, too, when I say that 
you must not fool with me.” 

“Meant no offense, sir,” and Blaisley bowed. 

“Now, look here, Ned: I don’t want any 
of your mock politeness. I owe you noth- 
ing?” 

“ Not a red.” 

“T have paid you for everything you ever 
did for me?” 

“ Like a gentleman.” 

“Well, then, we are at quits. If I don’t 
choose to associate with your herd in public, 
that’s my business.” 

“ Altogether your business,” with a shake of 
the head. 

“T hardly know what to make of this fel- 
low,” thought Chauncey. ‘‘But, I need him, 
and so must put up with his impudence.” 

“Will you step into the back room, Mr. Wat- 
terson?” said Blaisley, deferentially. ‘You 
will find it more comfortable there.” 

“Ts there any one in?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“All right. I-want to speak to you on a 
matter of business,” said Chauncey, follow- 
ing the burly form of Blaisley, through the 
hazy, uncertain light that was in the front 
room. 

“ Always ready to talk business,” said the lat- 
ter, ashe opened a small door which led into 
an inner room. ‘Come in, Mr. Watterson. 
Hold up; Tl strike a light.” 

As soon as the lamp, which swung from the 
center of the ceiling, was lit, Chauncey looked 
curiously about him. 

The apartment was small, but handsomely 
furnished. The furniture. was of green bro- 
catelle, and on a large center-table stood dice- 
boxes, two packs of cards, and a silver faro- 
box. 

“ Room a little untidy,” said Blaisley, wav- 
ing Chauncey to a seat. ‘“‘ The boys were play- 
ing until four this morning. Had an interest- 
ing game. Plucked a Lexington cove for five 
hundred ducats, last night.” 

“Indeed?” said Watterson. 
in luck.” 

“¢ Always is when there’s no disguised profes- 
sionals around. But say, what do you want 
me to do?” 

“ Are you sure there is no one about?” asked 
Chauncey, looking cautiously around. 

‘Not a soul,” was the reply. 

‘Well, then, I have a job for you.” 

‘(What kind of a job? No throat-cutting or 
anything of that kind, eh?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“Tm glad of that. You see it’s unpleasant 
to have anything to do with coroners.” 

Blaisley laughed as he spoke, and Chauncey 
turned upon him with eyes gleaming and face 
crimson. 

“None of your wit, Blaisley. 
the mood for humor.” 

“T was only a-joking,” answered Blaisley; 
‘and you used to could take a joke with any- 
body.” 

“And Icandoso yet; but, as I have said 
already, I come here on business. Can you 
help me to carry a girl from Walnut Grove to 
the house down by the Ohio?” 

“ Girl willin’?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Servant girl or visitor?” 

“ A visitor.” 

“Then we'll have to be gentle with her,” 

“ As gentile as a child.” 

“ Allright. What’s the rake?’ 


“The bank was 
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“One hundred dollars when she is safely in 
vhe cabin.” 
“ 'That’s liberal enough,” 
‘ But there’s a baby in the case.” 
“ A baby?” 
“Yes; a child of a few days old, only.” 
‘‘ Ain’t you afraid of the leetle thing catch- 
ing cold, eh?” 
“And if it does, so much the better!” 
Chauncey leaned over the table and hoarsely 
ve whispered these words, which his dark com- 
panion answered by a sly wink, as much as to | 
say “I understand.” 
ri 


\\ 
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the house on Vine street was called by those 
who frequented it, he mounted his steed and 
rode to the home of Grace Alward. 

She was “at home,” to Mr. Watterson, at all 
times; and so, when the ebony servant recog- 
nized Chauncey that morning, he ushered him 
into the reception-room at once. 


“Miss Grace, sah, will be down direc’ly,” he | 
said, and, making a profound salaam, disap- | 


peared. 


Chauncey appeared very much at home in | 
that elegant reception-room. He leaned back | 
in the soft depths of a plush velvet chair and 


‘No, no, I could never sacrifice myself in 
that way,” he said, rising and walking to one 
of the windows. 

The street was bright with summer sunlight, 
| and there was a group of daintily-clad children 
upon the opposite sidewalk listening to a pair 
of ragged boys playing “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
on a pair of dirty-looking violins. 

The sad, sweet music touched the children’s: 
hearts, and, although they had been romping 
before the arrival of the musicians, not a word 
was spoken until the last notes died away. The 
little minstrels did not pass around the hat as 
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“Is THIS YOUR CONCERT?” GRACE SAID, LAUGHING. 


The two men talked the matter over, made 
all their arrangements, and after taking a glass 
of spirits together, shook each other cordially 
by the hand and parted. 

“ At eleven to-night,” were Chauncey’s last 
words, as he left the inner room. 

“ At eleven,” echoed Blaisley, without stir- | 
ring. 


Yn CHAPTER VL 
THE BOY MINSTRELS. 
Wuen Chauncey Watterson left the crib, as! 


surveyed with a careless glance the magnificent 
appointments. 

The lace upon the windows was heavy and 
costly; the carpet of the richest texture and 
most elaborate pattern, while the furniture 
must have been imported, he thought; it was 
so entirely unlike any thing he had ever seen in 
America before. 

And as he sat there, and caught his form, 
again and again reflected in the tall pier mir- 
rors, he thought how very shabby was the home 
of Elinor Gregg, and how utterly impossible it 
was for him to marry a poor farmer’s daugh- 
ter, 


usual when they had finished playing; they saw 
there was no use in doing that, and, putting 
their instruments carefully away in diminutive 
green bags, they were about to start down the 
street when their attention was attracted by 
Chauncey Watterson tapping on the window 
behifid which he stood. 

The oldest of the two—a bright, dark-eyed 
boy of eight or thereabouts—was the first to 
notice the call. 

“Romney, we’re called by that’ere gentleman 
in the window.” 

The child addressed was a pale, sickly little 
i fellow. He never spoke a word in reply but 


followed his brother across the street silently. 

“Play something, my little fellows,” said 
Chauncey, casting them a silver dime. 

The eldest picked up the coin, that had rolled 
jinglingly around the pavement, and passed it 
to his brother. 

‘Here, Romney,” he said, ‘‘ take charge.” 

The little fellow: took the money, placed it in 
a little bag which he had strung around his 
neck, and then the musical mendicants broke 
out into a plaintive Italian air, singing in a 
spirited manner the words in English. 

While they were singing, Grace Alward stole 
intio the room on tiptoe, and tapped Chauncey 
playfully upon the shoulder. 

He turned quickly, glanced down into her 
beautiful blue eyes, over the ripples of her 
golden hair, and, bending low, kissed her 
cheek. 

“Ts this your concert?’ she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Yes. I’m an impressario for the first 
time,” he answered, taking her hands in one 
of his, and leading her away from the win- 
dow. ' 

They sat down on a soft sofa in the 
shadiest corner of the room, and were soon en- 
gaged in discussing the ball of the previous 
evening. 

The young musicians played four or five 
airs unheeded; then packed their violins 
away, and strolled down the street in quest of 
custom. 

“Romney, trade is a leetle dull to-day, ain’t 
34.9) 
gis Yes.” 

“What do you say if we count our earn- 
in’s?” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Romney, taking 
the bag from about his neck. ‘‘ Where will we 
sit, Van?” 

“Why, here on these steps,” replied Van. 

The little fellow glanced upward. They 
were standing in front of a large Gothic church, 
the spire of which towered over the doorway 
two hundred feet, surmounted at last by a glit- 
tering finger, which little Romney thought was 
touching the sky itself. 

“Don’t let’s sit here, Van,” he said, turning 
to the big boy. ‘That spire’s a-comin’ down 
on our heads.” 

“No, it ain’t,” replied Van, laughing; “I 
used to think it was a-comin’ over, ‘too, but 
it’s just the clouds as is a-goin’ that other 
way.” ; 

Little Romney opened his large dark eyes 
and bit his nether lip, and, without speaking of 
the surprise that was in him, he followed Van 
up the steps, and emptied his money-bag on the 
cold door-step. 

They counted it over very carefully. There 
were a good many large pennies, three five- 
cent pieces, and one shining silver dime. 

“That was a lucky haul, Romney, old boy,” 
said Van, lifting up the dime and rattling it on 
the stone, 

“ Yes,” Romney meekly answered; “very 
good.” 

“Tt will buy ma tea, anyway,” said Van, 
“an? we'll have a mess when we go home, 
Won’t we?” 

“'Yos,” Romney answered. 
here, Van; let’s go home now.” 

Van shook his head decidedly and said: 

“Tell you what we'll do, Romney?” 

“ Well?” 

“ We'll go down Broadway tothe levee. The 
mail-boat for Louisville will be goin’ out *bout 
this time. What ye say?” 

The pale, fragile little Rommey said simply, 
“ Well,” and, with a sigh, he picked up his lit- 
tle violin and the lads trudged down the street 
together and were soon lost in the crowd and 
bustle. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 

On the night succeeding Elinor Gregg’s ar- 
rival at Walnut Grove she sat up in bed, nery- 
ously awaiting the coming of Chauncey Wat- 
terson.. The house.was very still, ‘The clock on 
the mantel seemed to be ticking drowsily, as if 
the pendulum was weary of its monotonous la- 
bors, while, without, the night-wind moaned 
drearily, and the trees sighed, as if sentient. 

Presently there was a light footfall in the 
corridor; then..the door-knob turned, and 
Chauncey Watterson, his person enveloped in a, 
huge cloak, stole into the room. 

“ Are you ready to go?” he asked, his voice 
trembling with excitement, 


is going to kill me.” 

© And you won't go, then?’ 

“T did not say that,” she said.. ‘T am will- 
ing to go, but my ability to do so was what I 
spoke of.” 

“Here,” he said, taking up a huge robe 
which during the day he had carried there; 
“Tl wrap this about you. It will keep the 
air from you until you reach the carriage,” 

* But the baby, Chauncey+-what about the 
baby?’ 

“T have a friend here who will carry her, 
dearest.” 

Saying this, he took Elinor up in his arms, 
and bore her from the apartment. 

She was not heavy—at least he thought her 
extremely light, and when he had passed the 
hall-door and could see the stars, he started on 
a run across the lawn to the roadway, where 
he placed her in a ¢lose carriage, already half- 
filled with blankets and pillows, 

“Where are you, Blaisley?” he asked, look- 
ing around in the darkness. 

“Here I am, sir,” replied the individual 
named; “and I’ve got the young kid, too. 
Where shall I put it?” 

‘“Give it to me.” » 

The man did as requested, and Chauncey 
took the little one tenderly in his arms and 
placed it on its mother’s lap. 

“How do you feel, dear?’ he asked, putting 
his hand on Elinor’s cold face. 

There was no response, and Chauncey ex- 
claimed, in alarm: 

‘““My God, Blaisley, I am afraid the girl is 
dead.” 

‘You don’t say so,” replied Blaisley. 
she is, we ave in a box, that’s all.” 

“‘Hush~’sh! She moves,” said Chauncey. 
“No; she is not dead. She has only fainted. 
Have you a drop of liquor about you?’ 

“ Always, carry it,” returned Blaisley, pro- 
ducing a small flask which he handed to Chaun- 
cey. “Here.” 

“Now, Blaisley, get up and drive as rapidly 
as you can, and I’ll look after these folks.” 

Chauncey stepped» into the carriage, and 
Blaisley mounted the box, and soon the vehicle 
was dashing along the lonely road at a fearful 
rate. 

An hour of rapid driving and the foot of 
Fifth street was reached. 

At the time of which we write it was not 
densely populated as now, and, indeed, may 
be said to have been outside the city altogether. 
There were no lamp-posts west of John street, 
and neither ferry nor bridge to Covington, 
unless we call a skiff which made semi-oc- 
casional trips across the broad Ohio by that 
name, 

Just below where Fifth street now termi- 
nates, the carriage stopped, and Blaisley scram- 
bled down from the box and put his héad in at 
the door. 

“Will I go forward and sea how things are?” 
asked Blaisley. : _ 

“Yes; you had better; but hurry up. The 
girl has fainted again.” 


“Tf 


Blaisley closed the door softly, and walked _ 
| rapidly along the bank of the river until he 
“But it’s cold | 


caught sight of a light glinting through the 
darkness and fog. 

Then he returned te the carriage, remounted 
his perch, and drove toward the rickety old 
frame from which the light gleamed. It had 
once been a suburban residences but that must 


| have been many years before, for the paint had 
| dried into the weather-boarding, and the shut- 


ters hung all awry and creaked dismally as the 
night-wind swung them to and fro. There had 
formerly been a flower-garden, and a stretch of 
lawn sweeping down to the margin of the rush- 
ing river, but pow, there were only scrubs, and 
roots, and bramblos, through which ran a path, 
liké'a yellow ribbon, to the water’s edge. 

Through this old garden, Chauncey carried 
Elinor Gregg, as if she was only a child. He 
was followed closely by Ned Blaisley, with the 
baby in his arms. 

When the wide, uncarpeted hall was reach- 
ed, Blaisley shouted: 

“Meg, show us a light—show us a light, will 
you?” 

Thero was a noise as if made by the opening 
and closing of a creaking door, and then, on 


| the stairs, appeared an old crone of sixty or 


thereabouts, with an inclosed lamp in her hand. 
‘Hold the light up so as a fellow can see his 
finger before him,” shouted Blaisley. 
The woman did as directed, and Chauncey 


still in his arms. 

“This way, please,” said the old woman, 
crossing the upper hall and pushing open a door 
which led into a rather neat chamber, where a 
large drift-wood fire roared and crackled. 
“Pve got things as comfortable as I could on 
such short notice,” continued the old hag, as 
she saw Chauncey glance around the room. 

““'You’ve done very well,” replied Chauncey, 
laying the half-unconscious Elinor upon the 
bed. ‘This girl, however, needs attention, as 
does the baby there. Some hot drinks, I think, 
would be well enough, and—” : 

‘‘Never mind that; Meg Tudor understands 
her business,” interripted the old woman, “ an’ 
she’ll fix ’em all up in a few minutes.” 

“Then, while you are doing so, Blaisley and 
I will walk into the next room and settle a bit 
of private business.” 

“Very well. Jest make yourselves at home, 
gentlemen,” said the old crone, as she hobbled 
about the room, preparing a drink for Elinor. 

The two men withdrew to an adjoining 
apartment, which had neither carpet upon the 
floor, nor curtains on the windows, and was, in- 
deed, all in all, a very cheerless, desolate-look- 
ing room. o 

“This is Meg’s ante-room,” said Baisley, 
laughingly. ‘It ain’t fitted up very like a royal 
habitation, and yet, the old witch claims to be 
one of the English Tudors.” 

“‘She’s an old fool,” replied Chauncey, lean- 
ing against the rude mantelpiece and looking 
into the fire. 

“But she’s handy,” put in Blaisley, “‘devil- 
ish handy. Fact is, Cincinnati couldn’t do 
very well without her, and you_ought to be 
very much obliged to her for helping you in 
this scrape.” 

“Don’t I pay her?’ and Chauncey turned an- 
grily upon his companion. ‘‘ Besides, she is in 
possession of my secret, and I don’t feel as safe 
as I'd like to, by a good deal,” 

“Well, now, I don’t think you’ve any cause 
to fear,” replied Blaisley, drawling his words. 
“Meg ain’t all bad. She takes this girl, and 
nurses her, and gives her some precious good 
advice, and, maybe, by doing this, saves the 
gal’s life.” 

“ Blaisley, what do you mean?’ 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“Well, then, I mean that this here gal is an 
ugly thing on your hands, You are rich and 
respectable; she is poor, and may have been 
honest before you met her. It won’t do to 
marry her anyhow, and Meg will save you 
from going to extremes, you see.” 

The two men looked into each other’s face, 
and Chauncey would like to have been able to 
throttle his gigantic companion, but he vas not 
able, and so he stifled his wrath as best he could, 
and simply saftl: 

“Blaisley, here is your money,” handing 
him a well-filled wallet; ‘and now we are quits 
—eh?”’ 

“Until you need me again, I suppose.” 

“<Tt’s a bargain.” ; 

“Yes, it’s a bargain.” 

The two men shook hands, and, just at that 
moment, Meg hobbled in, 

“She’s all right now, and so is the little one,” 
she said, rubbing her yellow, wrinkled hands 
together. ‘‘They’re sleeping in each other's 

as nicely as a pair of pigeons.” 

“Pi not disturb them,” said Chauncey. 
‘ell Elinor when she awakes, that I will be 
here to see her to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, sir, ll tell her.” 

“Here is some money for you.” 

The yellow palm was outstretched in a 
minute, and the weak, reddish eyes were glit- 
tering with eager expectancy as she clutched 
the roll of money Chauncey gave to her. 

“You must take good care of her.” 

“Yes, sir; you can depend upon me for 
that.” 

‘Let her want for nothing. Remember, I'll 
pay for everything.” 

‘‘ That’s the way I likes to hear men talk,” 
croaked the hag. ‘‘Good-night, gentlemen.” 

The two.men passed into the dark hall and 
were groping their way along, when old Meg 
appeared at the.head of the stairs, holding her 
lamp over her gray head. 

“You can see now?” she asked. 

“Yes, thank ye, Meg,” said Blaisley. ‘That 
will do.” 

The old woman bid the two men good-night 
once more, and then, turned away to count the 
money she had just received. 
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CHAPTER, VIIL. 
THE LITTLE INVALID. 


NicurT was falling silently ‘and dark upon 
the city when Van and Romney Taggart furn- 
ed their steps homeward. They were very 
tired, and little Romney complained that his 
elbow ached. 

‘We've playéd so much to-day,” replied Van, 
buttoning his patched coat under’ his chin; 
““but, then, we’ve done well, you see; and ma 
will be awful glad to see us.” 

“Yes,” Romney returned; “but; oh, Van, 
I’m so cold. My feet got wet’ goin’ on the 
boat.” 

Van was scarce two years older than his 
brother, but to have seen him stoop down and 
tie his handkerchief around Romnéy’s throat, 
one would have supposed he was ten, at the 
very least. 

“You ain’t strong, Romney,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you know how ma tells ye never to get your 
feet wet.” 

‘Yes, I know,” was’ all Romney said; then 
the lads walked on again. 

At the corner of Main street and the Public 
Landing Van halted, and said: 

“Tl go in here, Romney, and buy ma some- 
thing nice—tea and raisins.” 

“Well,” and Romney sat down on the 
curbstone to await his brother’s return. “Pre 
sently he came back, laden down with pack- 


**' You'll have to carry my fiddle, Romney, 
I’m so loaded down,” said Van, handing over 
his instrument. 

Romney glanced at his brother’s purchases, 
and said, in a dry, old-fashioned way: 

“Got a good many things, didn’t ye?” 

“Yes; but we'll eat ’em all, soon enough.” 

Then the two children started on again, stop- 
ping at length before a row of grimy-looking 
tenements which faced the river, and which 
were then, and, we believe, still are, designat- 
ed by the rather plebeian appellation of “Rat 
Row.” 

Turning into one of these, the children as- 
cended two flights of stairs, and then Romney 
rapped on the door with his fiddle. It was 
opened immediately by a tidy, handsome wo- 
man, who held in her hand a pair of half-made 
pantaloons, upon which she had evidently been 
at work. 

“Ah! my boys,” she said, throwing down 
her sewing, and kissing them; “how glad I am 
you've come. It’s almost dark and I was be- 
ginning to grow very uneasy.” 

““We've been all over,” said Van; ‘made 
pretty well, too.” 

“You're the best of boys,” she said, kissing 
them again. “Mamma would starve to death 
only for her little men. 

“But, Romney, my child,” she exclaimed, 

you look very pale and ill. What’s the mat- 
ter with you, dear?’ 

“Got my feet wet at the mail-boat,” replied 
the boy, the tears gathering in his eyes. 

“And you feel bad and sick, eh?’ The wo- 
man’s voice trembled as she spoke. 

Little Romney hung down his head an in- 
stant and tried to speak, but, failing, he reach- 
ed out his arms and folding them around the 
neck of his kneeling mother burst into tears, 

“Oh, my precious!” ‘she exclaimed, erying 
upon his‘ head, while poor Van stood by the fire 
and cried, too. 

Little Romney was very sick, and Mrs, Tag- 
gart bathed him well in mustard-water, and 
tucked him away in the blankets. 

“You will be well to-morrow, my son,” she 
said, “and if you are not, mamma will send for 
the doctor, and he will make you well.” 

“Can the doctor make me well?’ asked Rom- 
ney, opening his feverish eyes wide. 

“ Yes, my son.” 

‘But, you said once—” He stopped. 

“Well, what did Tsay?” 

“That it was God who made us sick, and 
made us well too, when we would be good.” 

“Yes, Isaid so, darling,” replied the poor 
mother; ‘‘and so He will. But, the doctor 
uses drugs and the knowledge God gave him to 
cure us when He don’t want us to die.” 

“But, God wants us to die sometimes, don’t 
He?” asked Romney. 

“Yes, my son; when He wants us for heaven 
He calls us.” 

The little fellow used, and looked up 
through tears into ils tdthers face. 

“Do ‘you think He wants me?” he asked, at 
length. ‘Now?’ 

“Oh, hope ‘not, my child!’ Your poor wid- 
owed mother and Van would be very lonely 
without you.” 


She could not speak more; her tears were 
choking’ her; and Van, who had crept up tothe 
bedside, nestled,.close.to her, and buried his 
tear-stained face in the bed-clothes. 

The, next. morning, Romney Taggart was 


much worse—so bad, in fact, that.his mother |’ 
could do nothing but nurse him, and for the | 


first time in his life, Van Taggart went out on 
the streets alone. But, he might just as well 
have remained at home. He could not sing; 
his heart was too heavy for that, and besides, 
Romney had been the alto, and he had never 
tried a solo before. He could not even play; 
he thought the violin sounded low and strange, 
and he was forever jumbling one tune with 
another. At noon, he gave up altogether, and 
went home without # penny! 

“TY couldn’t do nothing without Romney,” he 
said to his mother; and then they both cried 
the afternoon away. 


CHAPTER IX, 
BROTHER: AND SISTER. 


WueEw Elinor’s absence was discovered, on 
the morning following her flight, there was 
considerable..excitement at Walnut Grove. 
Mrs. Watterson called the household together 
promptly, and said: ‘‘The poor creature, 
doubtless ashamed. of herself, had risked her 
life by running off in the night-time. Now 
that she has gone, however, let her coming, as 
well as her stay here, never be mentioned by any 
of you. If Lever hear this disagreeable subject 
alluded to in this house, I will be very angry 
with the offending person.” 

It sounded very much like a prepared decla- 
mation, but all the servants promised silence 
and the affair was over. 

That same afternoon, Lucy Watterson re- 
turned from school. She was a slight, pretty 
girl, simple enough to look at, but keen and 
shrewd withal. 

She had scarce been half an hour at the 
Grove, when Chauncey invited her out for a 
stroll. 

“This is very brotherly, Chauncey, I must 
confess,” she said, laughingly; ‘“‘and if you 
were not my brother I would imagine you 
were up for a flirtation,” 

He smiled, and said in answer: 

“You are full of rollicking sunshine, Lucy, 
But, I want to tell you something.” 

“* Indeed!” 

‘Yes, indeed!” 

“A regular secret?” Her face was all dim- 
ples. 

“Yes, a regular secret. Can you keep one?” 

“Well, ’m not sure of that. You know 
what Fletcher says about women keeping se- 
crets.” 

“Now, Lucy, I don’t want any of your 
school-girl antics, nor, for that matter, any of 
your school-girl quotations either.” He spoke 
imperiously, and Lucy looked and saw the tem- 
pest was gathering. 

‘What, what?” she exclaimed. ‘ You are 
not going to quarrel with me already, are you?” 

‘No, Lucy,” he answered, coloring crimson; 
“but you girls have such a fashion of cutting 
up foolish pranks just at the time a man wants 
to talk sense,” 

+ Then you are angry.” 

“No, Pm. not.” 

‘Then, come; where shall we go?” 

‘Let us take this path, down to the creek.” 

They walked along in the bright afternoon 
sunshine, her bright blue, chintz robe fluttering 
in the wind, and her brownish hair, which rip- 
pled down upon her shoulders all a-glitter, 
like waves of dancing gold. 

When they had reached a retired spot, where 
they could. see the creek flashing in the 
sunlight, and hear the soft, music of its flow, 
they sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and. Lucy. said: 

“Now, my affectionate brother, your ami- 
able sister is all attention,” 

He. did not speak foran instant; then he said, 
rather abruptly: 

‘‘ Lucy; I have a notion to get married.” 

She raised her brown eyes quickly to her 
brother’s face, and, after a glance at its solemn 
aspect, said: 

“Well, and whois to be the lucky one—eh?” 

““Can’t you guess?” he said. 

“Guess? Well, maybe I can, Let me see: 
Elinor Gregg, I suppose?” 

Had some strong man dashed his fist full in 
Chauncey Watterson’s face, he would not have 
started more suddenly, nor would he have been 
more excited than he was at the mention of 
that girl’s name. Lucy noticed this, too, and 


when, he ..said:. “‘How preposterous!” ..and 
curled his lips, scornfully, she could not, for 
the life of her, understand the meaning of his 


| words and conduct. 


‘“Why is. it preposterous?” she demanded. 
“Elinor Gregg is a nice, handsome girl, and—” 
“Lucy, you don’t know what you are talking 
about,” he interrupted. “The girl’s a beggar!” 


“Oh, no, she. is not a beggar, Chauncey! ; 


Tis true, she is only a poor farmer’s daughter; | 
but, she is an accomplished girl—in fact, stood . 
head and shoulders over every girl at Pleasant 
Grove,” 

‘““That may be true enough, but my wife 
must be of good family. Lucy, you wouldn’t 
have me marry a nobody, would you?” 

“You seemed very attentive to her the three 
months you spent at Xenia,” replied Lucy; 
“and if you thought her so very much inferior 
to you, why then, you ought not to have visi- 
ted her at all.” 

“You have a tongue of your own, my little 
sister,” he said, sharply, and then, changing his 
tone and manner, and smiling as he spoke, he 
said: ‘“Why should we quarrel about this girl; 
I will confess that I was smitten by her charms, 
and only that I subsequently discovered how 
unworthy she was of an honest man’s love and 
admiration, I believe I would have married 
her.” 

“Unworthy!” repeated Lucy. ‘Elinor 
Gregg unworthy? There must surely be some 
mistake here.” 

“JT wish there was,” he replied. ‘Over a 
year ago, I discovered that, on her leaving 
school, she formed the acquaintance of a rough 


farmer, who did not bear the best sort of a 
character, and, night before last, Rand and I 
found her almost opposite the Mill Creek House, 
lying in the mud.” 

Lucy Watterson clasped her hands in utter 
astonishment, and looked her brother search- 
ingly in the eyes, as he proceeded: 

“While Rand carried her here, I went for 
a doctor; and it was not until I returned that I 
knew the wanderer was Elinor Gregg.” 

“Goon,” said Lucy, almost breathless. 
“Where is she now?’ 

“That I cannot tell you. The night she came 
here she gave birth to a child, and the next 
night she fled the house.” 

“Since which time—” 

‘‘ Since which time she has neither been seen 
nor heard from by any person connected with 
our house.” 

“Did she leave no clue—no trace?” 

‘None whatever.” 

“ And the baby?” 

‘She took with her.” 

“This sounds like a romance,” said Lucy. 
“Poor Elinor Gregg, and I always thought she 
was such a nice girl.” 

“So did I,” replied Chauncey. ‘I would 
have almost staked my life on her honesty. 
But, you see, it is hard to judge some peo- 

le.” 

‘Very hard,” said Lucy, with her, eyes fixed 
upon the ground; ‘‘ but did mamma know that 
Elinor was your old favorite?” 

“No; I thought it best not to tell her. You 


| know mother is so queer, and she might think 


that, possibly, I had something to do with Eli- 
nor’s sin.” 

‘* And ‘you mean, to keep this a secret?’ 

“ Yes,” 

‘Well, I presume you are right,” said Lucy, 


| after a pause; ‘‘ but, Chauncey, who are you 


going to marry?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“Oh; I'm tired guessing! Please’tell me.” 

“Then I will not tax your patience, fur- 
ther, The young lady is named Grace Al- 
ward.” 

“Grace Alward! Pretty, charming Grace 
Alward!” 

Lucy was all enthusiasm now. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks glowed, and she clapped 
her hands in rapture. 

‘Yes, Grace,” repeated Chauncey; ‘‘and I’m 
very glad my little sister thinks so highly of 
her brother’s intended wife.” 

“Tm perfectly delighted with the idea of 
having Grace for a sister. Besides, Chauncey, 
I think marriage will settle you down some,” 
replied Lucy; ‘‘and you know you have been 
a little wild.” 

“T confess you I have been a trifle wild— 
but not more'so than most young men of my 
age, and Iam quite ready and willing to put on 
the matrimonial manacles at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

~“And when is the wedding to take place?” 
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questioned Lucy. ‘I hope it will be soon, for 
I can’t bear waiting.” 

“In September some time; the precise day 
has not been fixed,” was the answer. 

“Why, Chauncey, that is eight mortal weeks 
yet!” 

“And what are eight weeks? A mere pig- 
ment of time.” 

There was a light, bounding footfall upon the 
grass behind them; then a rippling, silvery 
girlish laugh, and then Grace Alward placed a 
hand upon Lucy Watterson’s shoulder. 

“Welcome, school-girl! When did you escape 
from the dormitory?” 

The two girls greeted each other warmly, 
just as girls would do; for an instant were 
folded in each other’s arms, just as girls 
would be; then the trio started for the house 


again, 

“How did you know we were here?’ asked 
Chauncey. 

“Your mother told me, and so I ran away 
from ma to find you.” ~ 

“You will stay at the Grove all night, then,” 
said Lucy, entreatingly. ‘‘It will be too late 
to go home after tea; besides, I want to talk 
to you. I have a fund of information for 
you.” 

Yes, Grace would remain, and ere the two 
girls went to sleep that night, they had talked 
over the past and present, and dreamed of the 
bright future that was to dawn for both. 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT IN THE WORLD. 

Durie the first fortnight of Elinor Gregg’s 
residence in the old house by the river, Chaun- 
cey Watterson visited her every day; or, rather 
every evening, for he was too well known in 
the city to make his visits to such a question- 
able locality publicly and in daylight. He was 
very tender and kind to Elinor, and there wasa 
sort of considerate deference he always paid to 
her, which would have pleased some women so 
much that they would never have asked for 
anything more. But not so with Elinor Gregg. 
Morning, noon and night her mind was occu- 
pied with dismal thoughts of her deadful posi- 
‘ion, and Chauncey never visited her that she did 
not question him concerning their prospective 
marriage.' 

“You cannot know, Chauncey,what terrible 
thoughts come to me sometimes,” she said one 
night, sitting by the fire, propped up with pil- 
lows, and looking very pale and pretty. 

He had one arm on the mantel, and was gaz- 
ing into the fire in a dreamy, abstracted way 
when she spoke, but her words were so solemn, 
and there had been such a death-like silence be- 
fore, that he started and colored slightly. 

‘Well, that’s all your own fault,” he said. 

“My fault!” She bit her nether lip, and 
looked up, astonished, as the exclamation es- 
caped her. 

“Yes, your own fault,” he reiterated. 
‘Have I not tried to make you as comfortable 
as possible—have you expressed a desire that I 
have not granted at once—have you asked for 
anything money could purchase that I have not 
bought for you? WHlinor, I think you are treat- 
ing me unkindly—positively unkindly.” 

She did not reply at once; she was amazed— 
so much amazed, indeed, that she could not do 
anything but stare up at that man, whose 
brow was like a thunderstorm now, and 
whose eyes glittered with the light of a terrible 
menace. 

“Well, why don’t you speak?” he asked, at 
length. “You sit there and stare at one as if 
you had lost your wits.” 

Her dark eyes grew luminous, and her scar- 
let lips became almost as pale as her cheeks. 
“T have lost my wits,” she said, at length, 
pausing to catch her breath between each word, 
“and T have lost that which is worse than rea- 
son—my faith in you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and scowled again. 

“You must not try to frighten me with ugly 
jooks,” she continued. ‘“‘I have passed the 
point where scowling affrights; I stand upon 
the brink of a horrible abyss; I feel the rock 
on which I stand—and which I once thought so 
firm—crumbling into sand beneath my feet; 
then why should I fear the glance of an eye, 
or the curl of a lip? Chauncey Watterson, I 
believe ’m growing mad.” 

“So do I,” he said. ‘‘ You talk like a fool.” 

“T have up to this time acted like one,” she 
replied, ‘‘ but from this hour I shall be wise.” 

“Indeed!” he said; “ wisdom is always wel- 
come.” 

“Yes, but my wisdom came too late, I fear. 


Chauncey Watterson, I wish to ask you one 
simple question.” 

“Go on; but, pray you, let it not/be too sim- 
ple.” 

“This is no time for levity, sir,” she ex: 
claimed, fiercely. ‘Do you intend to marry 
me, and give to that innocent child sleeping 
there a name?? 

He glanced over at the bed where the little 
rosy stranger slept, and then said: “To be 
candid with you, Elinor, I think we had better 
come to an understanding at once. You are a 
poor girl, end, had I not met you, would doubt- 
less have married a coarse, vulgar countryman, 
and settled meekly down to the drudgery of 
farm work. You are too handsome, too pol- 
ished, too intelligent, to appreciate such an ex- 
istence, and you will one day bless me for say- 
ing you from such social slavery as would un- 
questionably have been, your lot.” 

‘She riveted her eyes upon him as he spoke, 
and pressed her hand to her heart to still its 
wild beatings. ‘‘Go on,” she said, when he 
paused; “‘go on!” 

““T have determined to do the clever thing 
by you,” he said, folding his hands behind his 
back, and speaking in a matter-of-fact way that 
chilled Elinor Gregg through and through. ‘I 
will send you and your child abroad; I will 
have you educated either as an artist or an 
actress, whichever profession you find most 
congenial and best calculated to give the great- 
est scope to your talents. You shall never want 
for money; I will settle one thousand dollars a 
year upon you.” 

Elinor was very weak, but she stood up now, 
erect and rigid as marble, and her graceful, 
rounded figure, draped in flowing muslin, 
looked very classic and beautiful, even to that 
man who had grown tired of her. She tried 
to speak, but something hard in her throat was 
suffocating her. Staggering to the window, she 
threw up the sash, and the moonlight fell upon 
her like a mellow flood, making her look whiter, 
more sptrt/welle than before. 

The man was frightened. He thought she 
was about to leap from the window, and, start- 
ing forward, he caught her by the wrist. 

She shook his hand off, and, lifting herself 
until she appeared about two inches taller than 
she actually was, she said, with more bitterness 
in her voice than can be described: 

“You are very kind, sir—very, very kind; 
but I would not accept a cent from you, no— 
not to save my soul from the horrors of eter- 
nity. Iam not so low as to sell myself, what- 
ever I have done, because I loved you once.” 

‘*Oh, come; be reasonable; talk sense,” he 
said. 

‘Well, then, Pll talk sense,” was the reply. 
“From this night, Chauncey Watterson, we are 
mortal foes. You area base scoundrel, who 
took advantage of a poor, unsophisticated girl, 
and ruined her brightest prospects to satisfy 
your taste for conquest, I presume. But your 
victory will only be a transient one; the time 
will come, Chauncey Watterson, when you 
will beg me to forgive you.” 

“This is idle raving,” he interrupted, “ both 
unbecoming and inopportune.” 

“And you are the man to judge of what is 
becoming!” She was sneering at him now— 
“you, who live only to deceive and blight. 
But, remember—” 

“Bosh!” he exclaimed; ‘‘you act like a she- 
dragon. I did not come here to be bullied in 
this way, and I beg of you to restrain your 
temper for an instant and T’ll leave the house. 
You can then rant at will. Old Meg, I suppose, 
has a taste for high tragedy and boisterous 
declamation. Thank Heaven, I have not.” 

He took his hat and overcoat from the table 
as he spoke, and walked to the door. ‘‘ Good- 
by. [ll come and see you again when you're 
in a better humor.” 

“You will never see me here again,” replied 
Elinor. : 

‘“As you wish,” he answered, and was gone. 

She stood still, her hair floating down her 
snowy gown, and her eyes, dark and brilliant, 
fixed upon the spot where Chauncey Watterson 
had stood. 

“No,” she muttered; “you will never see me 
again here. Perhaps you will never see me 
again, anywhere.” Then she thought of how 
she had loved him; how kind and sweet he once 
was; and, bursting into tears, she fell upon her 
knees, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, that this should be 
the ending of all—that this should bethe end- 
ing! Oh, that I could wash away the past 
with those tears,” she said, finally, rising to her 
feet; “but I can’t do that—the stain is indeli- 
ble.” 


She sat down by the fire for along time, and 
sobbed and muttered to herself. Then she got 
up and looked, out into the night again. 

She knew it was very late; the moon was 
sinking behind the Kentucky hills in a brown- 
ish mist, and no sound could be heard save the 
flow of the dark, blackish river. Covington 
was gloomy and silent. Newport was hid away 
in the haze. 

Whatever Elinor Gregg was thinking about 
she did not speak for fully ten minutes; then, 
with lips compressed and a sudden resolve in 
her face, she approached the bedside. The in- 
fant she thought sleeping was trying to cramits 
fists into a perfect rosebud of a mouth, and as 
she leaned over it, it reached up its hands as if 
it knew her, and smiled sweetly. 

Elinor’s face flushed; her lips relaxed their 
rigidity, and she nestled her face close to the 
baby’s, and sobbed once more. ; 

“Poor, poor baby!” she exclaimed. ‘God 
help youy and God help me.” 

The baby cried now, and Elinor picked it up 
and nursed it by the fire until its blue eyes—so 
like Chauncey’s—closed again. 

Then she arose, wrapped it carefully in a soft 
satin wrap; placed around its neck a locket set 
with emeralds, and bare-headed as she was, 
started. down the stairs. They creaked under 
her, although she walked ever so lightly, and 
she could hear old Meg turning uneasily on her 
bed down-stairs. 

Pausing an instant only, she stole, like a 
shadow of fear, down the carpetiless hall, softly 
unbarred the door, and stepped out into the 
moonlight. Onee she glanced toward the river; 
then she hurried on up Front. 

The streets were entirely deserted; not even 
a policeman was visible, and the tall black 
warehouses looked down upon the refugees like 
grim monster giants dumb under the spell of 
some hideous. gnome. 

At length she approached “Rat Row.” It 
was dark, too, save in one of the upper stories, 
where a light flickered and threw a feeble ray 
into the street. 

Elinor stopped and gazed upward. A woman, 
with a sweet, sympathetic face, came to the 
window and threw out a bottle of drugs. 

“T wonder what’s wrong up there,” thought 
Elinor. ‘Somebody sick, I suppose,” 

The supposition was quite natural, for it was 
three o’clock in the morning. 

‘ Well,” she muttered, half aloud, ‘if they 
don’t take care of her, they will give her to 
some one who will.” 

Saying this, she walked firmly across the 
street; pushed open the battered hall-door; 
crept up ever so many flights of dirty stairs 
until she saw a beam of light stealing from un- 
der a door; then she kissed her burden pas- 
sionately, laid it gently down, and, cat-like, 
groped her way back to the street. 

Two men came along just then, talking about 
fast steamboats.. To escape these she shrunk 
into a doorway, and then turned the first cor- 
ner and ran headlong toward the broad river. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DYING. 

LittLe ROMNEY TAGGART was very sick, and 
every day he became worse, until, at last, the 
old doctor, who was supposed to know a won- 
derful sight more than he really did, shook his 
head sadly, and said, not at all in a profession- 
al, but in a very feeling way: 

‘Poor boy, there is no hope.” 

Yes, that was the sentence, and it was the 
verdict, too, that wretched Sarah Taggart had 
been waiting for so long... But, when. it 
came, it almost stunned her to the verge of in- 
sensibility; and when little manly Van came 
home that evening, with his fiddle and pence, 
his mother called him out on the landing, and 
said: 

“Van, my poor boy, we will soon be all alone 
in the world.” 

The child looked up, and while his lips trem- 
bled, he asked: 

“Ts—is Romney dying, ma?” 

“Yes, Van, Romney is going. The doctor 
told me so to-day.” 

“Then he won’t get well at all?” His eyes 
were swimming in tears as he put the query. 
and when his mother did not answer, but cried 
very hard instead, he knelt down by her side 
and tried to comfort her. , Failing in this, he 
cried, too; and when they both went back. to 
the sick-room, which they did a few moments 
after, their eyes were red and their hearts 
heavy with the weight of unshed tears. 

Little Romney was awake, and he noticed 
the redness of Van’s face at once: 


OUT IN THE WORLD. 


“ What ails you, Van?” he asked. 
body hit you?’ 

“No, Rom.; I just felt bad, an’ I couldn’t 
help but cry.” 

The wee invalid’s face was sharp and point- 
ed, and his eyes and wits seemed to have been 
sharpened, too, by the fell hand of disease, for 
he said, promptly: 

MY, Yow’re cryin’ bout me, Van. I know you 
” 


“Did any- 


is. 

Van only buried his face deeper in the bed- 
clothes, and Romney, taking this for an admis- 
sion, continued: 

“You mustn’t cry for me, Van, You can 
get another, stronger boy to go with you. I 
allers was a sort of drawback, you know, any- 
way.” 

“T don’t want no other boy—so I don’t,” ex- 
claimed Van, fiercely; “ an’ I ain’t goin’ to have 
no other.” 

“One boy never can make nice music,” said 
Romney, after a pause, “ an’ if I was you, Van, 
Vd get another boy.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Romney, darling,” said 
Mrs. Taggart, trying to conceal her emotion. 
“Don’t you see you are making your poor lit- 
tle brother cry.” 

“Well, I won't talk any more, ma,” answer- 
ed Romney, closing his eyes wearily, and lay- 
ing one little wasted hand caressingly on his 
brother’s head. 

Neither Van nor his mother slept that night. 
The invalid was restless, and only closed his 
eyes for a few moments af a time, and was al- 
ways wide awake when the hour for taking his 
medicine came about. Toward the close of the 
next day, he began to sink rapidly; his face as- 
sumed a pinched appearance; his nose becom- 
ing very sharp and pointed, indeed; and he 
could not sit up, even in his mother’s arms, for 
a longer period than five minutes. 

Strange enough, he was eager to talk, al- 
though every word that passed his lips cost 
him considerable effort, anil pained him some, 
19. His mother saw this, and she said, gent- 
y: 
“Romney, darling, you are talking too 
much,” 

He opened his large, bright eyes wide, and 
looked up into her face before he spoke. Then 
he said, in a grave, quiet way: 

“Tt hurts me to talk, but I want to say so 
many things to you and Van, because, you 
know—” 

He stupped suddenly, and turned his gaze 
yearningly upon his brother, sitting at the foot 
of the bed. 

“Because what?” questioned Mrs, Taggart. 

“Because I won’t be here to-morrow night 
to talk with you, an’ I—!—TI—” 

“Oh, yes, you will be here to-morrow night, 
my son, and many a night after to-mor- 
row. You don’t know what you are speaking 
about.” 

“Yes, Ido know,” he said. ‘I know I can’t 
see you as well as I did awhile ago; and I feel 
so very weak, and tired-like, and I know 
Tm goin’ to rest scon, for a very—very long 
while.” 

His voice died away into a whisper, and he 
motioned his mother to lift him up off the 
bed. 

She did'so; holding his head against her 
heart, and devouring his face with her eyes. 

“My little man,” she said, ‘look up. Don’t 
you know me—don’t you know your poor mam- 
ma?’ 

His lips moved, and his eyes grew so large 
that they seemed about to leap from their sock- 
ets, and, after a moment's silence, he managed 
to say, very faintly: 

“Yes, you’re my ma.” 

She kissed the parched lips, and exclaimed: 

“Yes, indeed, ’m your ma, my precious! 
Tm your ma!” 

“Van! Van!” came like a distant echo from 
little Romney’s lips, and he stretched out his 
hand, It was grasped by his brother. The in- 
valid was still a moment. Then he seemed to 
grow stronger, both in body and voice, and he 
said; 

“Let me down, ma; and you, Van, play 
‘something on my fiddle.” 

Mrs. Taggart laid the sick boy among the 
pillows, and-poor, tearful Van sat close by 
the bedside and played an old, plaintive air, 
that occasionally sounded very much like a 
wae until his mother startled him by crying 
out: 

“Oh, Van! Van! 
is dying.” 

She spoke the truth. As the mournful 


Your poor little brother 


strain ceased, so did the brief life-journey of 
little Romney Taggart end. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FOUNDLING OF RAT ROW. 

Romnry TAGGART was buried next day at 
Spring Grove. They made his grave in a part 
of the cemetery where the lots were cheap, and 
where there were more unkept graves than 
monuments. 

Mrs. Taggart would like to have had the 
body interred on the summit of a little knoll 
close to the chapel, but such lots were very ex- 
pensive at Spring Grove, and so she had to con- 
tent herself with the spot her slender means 
could purchase. 

“Tt ll be a nice ‘nuff place one of these 
days,” said the old sexton, ‘‘ when the new walks 
are laid out; an’ if yer don’t think a dollar too 
dear, I wouldn’t min’ planting some sprigs of 
flowers there?” 


No, she did not think it dear at all, and the | 


money was paid prompthy. The next day 
there was a coating of emerald turf on Rom- 
ney’s graye, and a little rosebush served the 


double purpose of a distinguishing mark and an 
ornament, 

Van Taggart and his poor, heart-sick moth- 
er felt very lonely when they sat down that 
evening to their cheerless supper. They had 


often eat their meals alone during little Rom- | 


ney’s illness, but they had never felt his ab- 


ticed that through sheer force of habit she had 
placed three plates on the table, and that Van 
was looking at the third one with tears in his 
eyes, she never said a word, but slyly slipped it 
away again and bent over the black cooking- 
stove a long while. 

After they had swallowed a few mouthfuls, 
Mrs. Taggart broke the silence by remarking 
what a nice place Mill Creek Valley was, and 


Van, seeming to know that his mother was striv- 
ing to keep from a painful subject, answered 
that it was avery beautiful place; then each 
stared into the face of the other, and Mrs. Tag- 
gart finally covered hers with her hands and 
fell to weeping. One might have supposed 
from what had been said that she was crying 
about the beauty of Mill Creek Valley; but she 
was not, and Van knew she was crying because 
there was no need of a third plate, and, in all, 
likelihood, never would be again. 

She sat by the fire and wept for many weary 
hours, and finally Van crept over and laid his 
curly head in his mother’s lap and slept un- 
easily, for a long time. 

When the city clocks. tolled three Mrs. 
Taggart awoke the boy and bid him prepare for 
bed. 


While he was praying in one corner, she pro- 
ceeded to clear away the pile of drugs on the 
table, throwing some of them out of the win- 
dow, and putting some carefully away in a 
small closet. 

‘Kiss me, ma,” said Van, rising from his 
knees. : 

She stooped. down, kissed him tenderly, and 
was about to kneel down herself, when a faint 
ery, like that of an infant, startled her. 


woman. 
‘‘T don’t know,” replied the boy; “‘it sounds 
like a baby, don’t it?’ 


“Very like,” was the response; ‘“ but it’s at 
our door.” 

“Tl go and look,” he said; and he did. 

In an instant he returned with Elinor Gregg’s 
child in his arms. 

“‘Oh, see,” he exclaimed, “God has sent us 
this baby in place of our little Romney.” 

It was a beautiful baby—fat, rosy, and with 
large, wondering blue eyes, and Sarah Taggart 
clasped it in her arms and kissed its velvet 
cheek a dozen times before she spoke. 

‘Shall we keep it, mamma?” asked Van, after 
a while, 

“No, dear, it would be too much trouble and 
we have not the means,” she replied. 

“But I will work for it; so hard,” pleaded 
Van, ‘“‘and when I come home I’ll mind it all 
the time—so I will.” 

She could not resist that appeal, and there 
was, too, avoid in her heart that this little waif 
could help to fill, she thought. 

““What is its name, I wonder?” said Mrs. 
Taggart, after examining the emerald neck- 
lace carefully. ‘‘I can see mo name on any 
thing.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words when 


her thumb pressing against the largest stone, | 


| 


sence until now, and when Mrs. Taggart no- | 


a1 


touched a spring, and the great jewel divided 
in equal halves, revealing a beautiful, girlish 
face in miniature, and engraved beneath it, the 
single word, ‘ Elinor.” 

“Elinor! ain’t it, ma?” said Van, after spell- 
ing slowly the inscription. 

“Yes, that’s its mother’s name, I suppose.” 

“But we won’t call it Elinor, will we, ma?’ , 

“Why not?’ 

‘““Well, because it is too big and proud a 


| name for a little baby. Don’t you thin. so?” 


“Yes;” Mrs. Taggart thought so; ‘but, 
what will we call it?” 

Van paused and looked at the ceiling an in- 
stant; then his face lighted up, and he said: 

“ Let’s call it Romney, ma. _ Oh, let’s cail it 
Romney.” 

“But it’s a girl, my boy! and it wouldn’t do 
to calla girl Romney. At least it wouldn’t 
sound well, I think.” 

Van thought it would make no difference; 
and seemed so very much disappointed that his 
kind mother finally said: ‘“ Well, Van, you 
can have your own way in this. She is your 


| own protege, and you may call her what you 
| please.” 


“Then I will call her Romney Taggart,” he 


| said, kissing the wee scarlet mouth in an ex- 
| eeedingly awkward, boyish way. 


The little stranger did not relish the caress, 
for she drew down her brow until her face was 
a mere mass of purple wrinkles, in one of 
which her eyes were completely hid, and feil to 
crying like a vixen. 

“Did I hurt her, ma?” asked the boy, a trifle 
vexed. 

“No, my son, but little baby girls are very 
tender, I suppose.” 

“ More’n boys?” 

“A great deal more, I think.” 

Van .Taggart remembered that for a long 


| time, and during the first two years of Miss 


| Romney Taggart’s life he was very cautious 
| when taking her on his knee that she was not 
hurt through his rudeness. . Miss Romney had 
a very tender nurse, indeed. 


“What is that?” she asked, looking at Van, | 
and trembling visibly. She was a very timid | 


CHAPTER, .XUIL 
REMORSE. 


CHAUNCEY WATTERSON was very much dis- 
tressed when he learned of Elinor’s sudden dis- 
appearance, and this distress was hightened a 


| that.a woman answering Elinor’s description in 
every particular had been found floating in the 
Ohio, below North Bend. ‘The body had been 
taken to Lawrenceburg for interment, but the 
news reaching the ears of poor old Adam 
Gregg; he had the remains of his daughter ta- 
ken to Butler county, and. placed in the village 
graveyard, close beside the church in which 
Elinor Gregg had often worshiped when a child. 

Chauncey Watterson was not wholly bad. 
He had been educated in a wicked school, 
and his training slimed his natural good traits 
with a coating of false philosophy and worldli-~ 
ness, but, beneath this slime, there was a man’s 
heart—a little willful and. stubborn, but tender, 
too. 

The knowledge that he had driven Elinor 
Gregg to suicide preyed upon his mind night 
| and day. He could not think of any thing else 
for weeks and months, and some of his 


| friends twitted him on_becoming melancholy 
| because of his approaching marriage with 
| Grace Alward. 

| Even the latter noticed how gloomy and ab- 
stracted he was growing, and one day, when 
they were alone in the sumptuous reception- 
room of the Alward mansion, she said: 

“Chauncey, I fear you are not going to 
make a good husband ati all.” 

He looked up, astonished, and asked: 

“Why, Grace?” 

She pouted, as spoiled beauties are apt to do 
when men vex them, and said: 

“Well, you are so gloomy at times, and I be- 
lieve these times are increasing and last longer 
than they used todo. With our wedding day 
so near at hand, we should have more smiles.” 

“T will try to please you in that,” he re- 
plied, pulling a rose-bud to pieces, ‘“ but I have 
had some business troubles, and I can not con- 
trol my uneasiness at all times.” 

“Then tell me the cause of your trouble,” 
she said, with a pretty, girlish animation, ‘and 
I will either dissipate it altogether or help you 
to bear it.” 

He then shook his head and answered: ‘No, 
it is bad enough for me to suffer, but you shall 
not.” 


| fortnight after when he read in the newspapers * 


OMEN 


ESALYS TNA SERED eee we ate 


oe 


THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


A very sober light came into her face, and 


her eyes, which had been full of sunshine an | 


instant before, now sought the carpet, full of 
shadows, 

“You are not 
pleadingly. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied, hiding her face 
with the end of her scarf. 

And why are you angry?’ 

“Because you don’t consider me fit to be- 
come your wife.” 

“But I do,” he said, surprised. 

“Well, then, why don’t you tell me what 
troubles you so? I’m sure [ could keep your 
secret, and if you think [ could not, or that it 
would be dangerous to intrust me with it, why, 
then, ’'m not the woman you should marry.” 

This was spoken in a grave, serious tone—a 
tone that surprised Chauncey Watterson a good 
deal, and for the first time in his life he realized 
that Grace Alward was not merely a bright, 
silly, pleasant girl whom he could deceive very 
easily and on whom reason would be wasted. 

He saw, now, that he would have to employ 
different tactics, and so he said: 

“Gracie, my own, you are right, and I will 
tell you everything.” 

Her face lighted up again, and she put up her 
lips, and he kissed them, 

“You see I have been very wild,” he began, 
“and have done a good many things which 
you would think doubtless very bad.” 

“But you won’t do so any more—will you?” 
she interrupted. 

“God helping me, I hope not,” he replied, 
solemnly; ‘‘but I have spent a great deal of 
money and am in debt some.” 

“T will lend you money to pay,” she ‘said, 
eagerly. 

He put up his hand. 

“Oh, no, Grace, I’m not so bad as that. I 
have plenty to pay my debts, and a slight 
margin of sixty or seventy thousand left.” 

They talked a long while, and when they 
parted it was with the understanding that their 
marriage should be postponed until Decem- 
ber in order to permit him to arrange all his 
affairs with a view to a lengthy absence in Bu- 
rope. \ 

Chauncey had now five months of a respite 
in which to ponder over his great crime, and 
nurse the arrow of remorse which rankled in 

his breast. 

* “Had I my life to live over again,” he fre- 
quently exclaimed to himself, ‘‘ Elinor Gregg 
would now be my wife instead of sleeping in the 
dishonored grave of a suicide.” 

But these regrets were vain, and keenly 
he felt this to be true. But his remorse 
made him sentimental, and one day, late in 
October, he wandered into the Dellville grave- 
yard. Ls 

The trees were weeping tears of blood upon 
the long, faded and tangled grass, which almost 
obscured the graves, and the setting sun was 
turning the dew that hung upon the flowers 
into purest sparkling crystaline. 

Two boys, playing hide and seek among 
the tombstones, stopped their play as they 
saw the moody man stalk by, and when he 
sat down and looked curiously about him, they 
gave up their frolic, and stole away to their 
homes. 

The old sexton, however, coming out of the 
church, noticed the stranger, and bowed polite- 
ly to him. 

“Can you tell me where Elinor Gregg is 
buried?’ asked Chauncey. 

The old man took off his hat, produced a red. 
bandana, and after wiping his purple forehead, 
said, very deliberately: 

‘Yes, sir, I can show you the spot.” 

“Would you be kind enough to do so?” 

The sexton eyed Chauncey from under- 
neath his shaggy eyebrows an instant, and said: 

“Yes, sir, ’'ll do that—and gladly, too, ’eause 
Elinor, poor girl, was good at heart, though 
somewhat unfortunate. But, sir, this is a world 


angry, Grace?’ he asked, 


of deceit and wickedness, and none of us as is | 


raising childrén know what will become of them 
before they die yet.” 


Chauncey agreed with the old man, and, in | 


reply to one of his questions, said: 

“No, ’m no relative. I knew her once—a 
long while ago.” 

“This is the place, then,” said the sexton, 
pausing before a little mound over which the 
grass grew very green. 

“Why, there is no tombstone!” exclaimed 
Chauncey, after a silent survey. 


“No,” replied the sexton. “* Adam Gregg 


was at a good penny of expense to bring her 


all the way from Lawrenceburg, and he couldn’t 
afford a tombstone just yet, [ guess.” 

*“Youcan leaveme here. Ill remain awhile,” 
said Chauncey, seating himself on a flat tomb- 
stone close by Elinor Gregg’s grave. 

The sexton obeyed, and when he had disap- 
peared from sight, the young man fell upon the 
small grave and wept like a child—wept for 
poor Elinor Gregg—for her child and his, which 
he thought was lying stark and dead in the big 
river—and wept for himself, too, whose evil 
deeds were now bearing Dead Sea fruit, full of 
gall-like bitterness. 

The sun settled down into billows of golden 
splendor, and the moon arose, pale, bright. and 
radiant, and still Chauncey Watterson knelt in 
the wet grass. 

He felt very weak and dizzy when he stood 
up at last, and said to the senseless sod which 
covered Elinor Gregg, “ Farewell, forever!” 

He staggered like a drunken man from the 
spot, and three weeks after, to the surprise of 
everybody, a tall, stately marble monument 
lifted its form from out the grass of Elinor’s 
grave, and ona tablet in the center the sexton 
shaded his eyes and read: 

“SacRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF 
ELINOR GREGG, 
Aged 19 years.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WEDDING AND A SCARE. 

Tur Alward mansion was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the large parlors and reception- 
rooms were thronged with guests invited to par- 
ticipate in the wedding ceremony and festivi- 
ties which were to celebrate the marriage of 
Grace Alward to Mr. Chauncey Watterson. 

They were not to be married at home, but at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal chapel, to which a num- 
ber of persons, for whom there was no room at 
Grace’s house, were invited. Before eight 
o’clock the chapel was crowded, and everybody 
was on the tiptoe of expectancy. 

At last the wedding-march was pealed forth 
by the grand-voiced organ, and then all eyes 
were directed toward the doors which opened 
into the vestibule. 

A moment more, and they were flung back 
by the kidded and perfumed sexton, and in 
eame Lucy Watterson, who was the brides- 
maid of the occasion, leaning on the arm of 
Robert Alward, Grace’s only cousin, while 
close behind, looking exceedingly handsome, 
came Chauncey Watterson, and clinging to his 
arm, the lithe, fairy-like form of Grace. 

Every person thought the happy pair hand- 
some, and every eye followed them as they 
swept up the middle aisle to the chancel rail- 
ing where the whitehaired minister stood. 

So engaged was the attention of the vast au- 
dience, that no one noticed the dark figure 
which stole into the chapel immediately after 
them, and sat quietly down within the sound of 
the minister's calm, even voice. 

The marriage service of the Episcopal church, 
so solemn, so impressive, so elaborate, occu- 
pied almost twenty minutes, and the twain 
were declared man and wife. 
ter knew the bride very intimately, and instead 
of dismissing the assemblage at once, he pro- 
ceeded to admonish the young couple to re- 
member the vows they had just registered; to 
lead an honest, pure life; to bear with each 
other’s failings kindly, and, if God should please 
to bless their union with children, to see to it 
that they were raised within the pale of the 
church, 

Saying this, he prayed God to bless them 
both, and then followed the two surpliced 
acolytes into the vestry. 

The bridal party stopped to receive many 
congratulations; and then, @ little tired and wor- 
ried with excitement, walked down the aisle to- 
ward the door. 

Just as they reached the vestibule the dark 
figure stood directly in their path, her face 
concealed by the folds of a black mourning 
vail. 

Chauncey put out his hand and touched her 
on the shoulder. 

“ Please stand aside,” he said. 

She lifted up the vail and glared into his 
eyes. 

He started wildly back; it was’ the face of 
the dead—it was the face of Elinor Gregg! 
Before he could speak, she disappeared in the 
snow-drifts which covered the streets, and he, 
uttering a faint scream, fainted and fell all in 
a heap, at the feet of his hew-made wife. 


The old minis- | 


of ‘all the party, recognized the true cause of 
her husband’s illness, and this, possibly nerved 
her to bend over him, and whisper: 

“Don’t fear, Chauncey dearest; that bad wo- 
man is gone.” 

“Gone! gone!” he muttered, staring wildly 
up into Grace’s face, and then cowering back 
the next instant as he met her honest gaze, like 
a moral coward as he was. 

“Why, what is wrong?” asked Lucy, excit- 
edly, bending over her brother. 

“Nothing,” answered Grace, with rare pres- 
ence of mind; “‘nothing—only a slight attack 
of epilepsy.” 

She said this loud enough for every one 
to hear distinctly, and soon a dozen tongues 
were repeating her words to a hundred pairs of 
ears. 

Leaning on Robert Alward’s shoulder, Chaun- 
cey Watterson managed to reach the carriage, 
and by the time they reached the Alward man- 
sion he was wholly recovered from the shock 
he had received; although, during the entire 
evening, he was excited and nervous—so much 
so, indeed, that Grace advised him to the ut- 
most quiet. 

It looked very strange to see a broad-shoul- 
dered, robust man like Chauncey trembling like 
a school-girl, and it was only Grace Watter- 
son’s pride that kept her from erying through 
sheer mortification, 

Of course Chauncey’s illness was _ noised 
abroad among the guests, and some disappoint- 
ed girls shrugged their shoulders and laughed sly- 
ly; while dowagers, with marriageable daugh- 
ters, thought a man subject to fits would never 
be able to make much of a show in “the world, 
and were really glad fo have their Sophia’s and 
Maria’s still on hand. 

But Chauncey, amid all this gossip and hy- 
pocrisy, was suffering keenly. The woman 
whom he had supposed sleeping under six foot 
of earth, in Dellville graveyard, had stood be- 
fore him and glared into his eyes like a horrid 
specter in the first few moments of his married 
life—there, amid the laughing throng where a 
spirit, good or evil, would never have shown 
itself at all. Sometimes he almost convinced 
himself that it was the shade of Elinor; then 
he would be willing to testify it was her in the 
flesh, and anon he would drive away all these 
by stiffly asserting that it was some person 
whom his fancy at that moment clothed with 
the features of the dead. This appeared alto- 
gether the most reasonable solution of the mys- 
tery, and before the carriage whisked them off 
to the midnight train which was to bear them 
to St. Louis, he had quite satisfied himself that 
this was really the case. 

At St. Louis the twain left the rail, and go- 
ing aboard a magnificent Western steamboat, 
bound for St. Paul, settled down to enjoy the 
sweets of love and travel. 

Chauncey Watterson did not love his young 
wite-with that fierce, devouring passion which 
he had given to Elinor Gregg; but if there was 
less of the impetuous element in the affection 
he gave to Grace, there was more respect, and 
possibly greater depth, too. 

Grace was so different from Elinor. _ While 
the latter was regal, queenly, proud, the form- 
er was graceful, supple, yielding—all ripple and 
sunshine, and she tried so hard to make her 
husband happy, that there was scarce an hour 
in which he did not bless her for some little 
deed of self-sacrifice which was intended to en- 
hance his pleasure. Like a true woman she re- 
frained from mentioning the affair at the chap- 
el door, but Chauncey felt her silence on the 
subject was building some sort of a barrier be- 
tween them, and he longed to talk the matter 
over and explain the circumstance satisfac- 
torily to her, 

Although it was rapidly approaching Christ- 
mas, and there had already been some winter- 
ish weather, the sun shone warmly through- 
out all the day, and at night the moon looked 
down at its bright, round face in the clear, roll- 
ing tide of the Upper Mississippi. 

Chauncey and Grace spent many hours in the 
pilot-house—a favorite resort for tourists on 
Western waters—and, one night, when there 
were none but themselves and the old bronzed 
pilot there, the latter turned to them and said: 

“Do ye see those lights thar’ ahead?” 

“Yes, very distinctly,” replied Chauncey, 

‘Well, that. thar’ is Keokuk; the first town 
in Iowa on the river after ye leave Missouri 
ahind,” é , : 

The young couple looked forward. between 
the two black smoke-stacks and Grace said, 


A scene ‘of wild confusion followed; Grace, | after a moment: ” 


OUT IN THE WORLD. 


“ Why, pilot, those lights appear a great deal 
higher than this boat.” 

“Yes, I should say so,” was the response; 
“that ’ere town is built on a side of a mighty 
high hill.” 

“ Are you going to land there?’ asked Chaun- 
cey. 
‘No, sires! We have to git over the rapids 
afore we stop. . P’r’aps yer seea few lights over 
thar’ on the other side of the river?” 

“Very distinctly,” replied Chauncey. ‘Is 
that another town?” 

“Wal, that was a town onc’t, but it’s on’y a 
ruins now, and mebbe that thar’s the on’y ruins 
of a town in this country.” 

“Tndeed! What wasits name?” asked Grace, 
her curiosity excited. 

“Wal, ma’am, that thar’ is Nauyoo—the fu’st 
home of the Mormons in America, andthe buri- 
al place of thar’ prophet. 1 guess you've he’rn 
tell of Joe Smith, ma’am?”’ 

‘Yes, I’ve heard tell of him,” replied Grace; 
while Chauncey looked moodily out at the 
two lights which flickered where once stood 
a large city—the Bethlehem of a new theology. 

‘Wal, ma’am, I don’t. know what you may 
think of the people as they call Mormons. 
They may be plaguey sight worse than yer 
Christian folks, but I think their massacre in 
cold blood was not a very Christian act, any- 
ways.” 

“No; I think it was not right to shoot Smith 
in jail,” said Grace, after awhile; “but then, 
you see, pilot, it wouldn’t do for them to get 
leave to set up such a doctrine here—it would 
overturn society.” 

“Better to overturn society, ma’am, if so- 
ciety can’t stand against wickedness; but, ma’- 
am, you'll pardon me when I say that I don’t 
think it’s greater harm to have two wives than 
it is to have one wife and another woman, as 
ought to be a wife, too.” 

Chauncey Watterson felt his blood rushing 
in a hot tide to his face, and Grace, who had 
one hand resting gently on his arm, felt him 
tremble like an aspen. ._ She did not speak, 
however, for a moment, and then she merely 
said: 

“Tt’s getting chilly up here, Chauncey; let 
us go down to the cabin.” 

They bid the pilot ‘‘ good-night,” and stepped 
out of the cozy glass house into the chill air and 
clear moonlight. 

When they had reached the hurricane-deck, 
Chauncey stopped, and said: 

‘‘Grace, you never asked me concerning the 
woman who shocked me atthe chapel. door; 
why have you kept silent about that?” 

“T expected you to tell, me,” she answer- 
ed, promptly, ‘‘but your reticence led me to 
suppose you did not wish the matter discussed.” 

‘* And so you avoided it—eh?” 

“ Yes. »” 

“That was. very kind—very good in you, 
Grace; but, you have a right to know, and I’m 
going to tell you.” 

He said this with a great show of honesty 
and earnestness, and Grace clung closer to him, 
and replied: 

“You are a good, kind husband, and I’ll re- 
pay your confidence by discretion and silence, 
if you desire it.” 

“Well, then,” he began, “TI led a fast life 
prior to our courtship, and, like many young 
men of means, I became intimate with a 
woman whose beauty far outweighed her vir- 
tue.” 

Grace expected just such a revelation, but 
now that it had come she was shocked not a lit- 
tle, and she shrunk away from her husband and 
covered her face with her hands, 

He saw this, and added, with feeling in his 
voice: : 

“But, I was only a yery young man then, 
Grace and I had not met you up to that 
time.” 

She took down her hands and listened. 

‘‘ After I saw you,” he continued, “ this bad 
woman had no charms for me; I contrasted her 
effrontery with your modesty; her sinfulness 
with your purity; her showy display with your 
beauty, and, need I add, my knowledge of her 
unworthiness made me appreciate your woman- 
ly goodness all the more.” 

‘But it was very wicked in you to go with 
her at all,” interrupted Grace—“ very wicked, 
indeed.” 

Yes; he acknowledged that; and then she lis- 
tened in silence to his eloquent defense. This 
he wound up by saying: 

‘Hight months prior to our marriage, I 
notified this girl that I was going to unite 
with a pure, honest girl, and that, in consée- 


quence, I would never see her again—that, in 
short, I intended to turn over a new leaf, and 
lead a different sort of life from what T had 
been doing.” 

“ And what did she say?” asked Grace, now 
deeply interested. 

“That I could never be happy with any one 
but her, and that she would meet you and tell 
you everything—ana, finally, you would ap- 
ply for a divorce; and, indeed, made many 
other gloomy prophesies, which I can’t remem- 
ber just now.” 

“And you fear this woman?’ 

“T did fear that she would separate us,” he 
said. 

The young wife folded her arms tight about | 
her husband, and said, in a determined man- 
ner: 

“No; her power to harm or separate us is, | 
gone. She has been your evil genius; I will be 
your guardian angel; and while she would 
drag you down to sin and folly, I will lead you 
up the narrow path of righteousness, to hon- 
or and respectability. She shall be made to 
feel the power of a wife’s influence—that she 
shall.” 

She nestled close to his breast, and’ he kissed 
and blessed. her. 

“You are, indeed, my guardian angel,” he 
said, and then he fancied she was content, and 
he happy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISS ROMNEY TAGGART. 

WsueEn Miss Romney Taggart had reached 
her sixth year, she was acknowledged on all 
sides to be exceedingly precocious, and as pret- 
ty as a picture—that is, when her face was 
clean enough to show the milky whiteness of 
her neck and shoulders, and the tangled drifts 
of golden hair did not obscure the liquid blue 
of her big, beautiful eyes. She was not a dirty 
child. There were plenty in and around Rat 
Row on whom the dirt of the streets was al 
lowed to remain until it became as hard as 
enamel, but Romney Taggart was scoured in a 
tub of suds every night, and went back to her 
matinal employment of making mud-pies in 
the gutters, fresh from the comb and iron. 

It seemed as if she rioted in mud, and she 
was never known to complain of weariness in 
kneading the tough clay on the levee into loaves; 
or of twisting straw wreathes into the silken 
meshes of her hair. 

Mrs. Taggart often threatened to whip her 
for being “such a dirty little thing;” but, when 
the hour for putting the threat into execution | 
would arrive, Van would always enter a strong 
plea in extenuation, and Miss Romney invari- 
ably escaped a merited punishment. 

Tt was these frequent interpositions on his 
part that led the child to look up to him as a 
protector; and sometimes, when she would be 
under sentence for some willful act or omission, 
she would post herself on the’ door of her hum- 
ble home, and wait anxiously for the advent of 
her champion. Then, when Van would appear 
at last, she would run to him, place her soiled, 
bedimpled arms about his waist, and say, “Oh, 
Van, p’ease, mussah’s doin’ to lick me.” Then 
the boy would pat the girl gently upon the 
head, and ask her what she had been doing 
now. 

‘* Nussin’,” was the ever-recurring reply; and 
then the little rogue would archly add: ‘ Mus- 
sah don’t want me to yike you, Van, and ’tause 
I will, she dit mad at me.” 

The boy knew how false this was; and had, 
too, a well-defined idea that it was very naughty 
in Romney to fib in that reckless way, but | 
then the compliment conveyed in her words | 
sounded so sweetly from the cherry lips, that 
hoe could not find it in his heart to reprimand 
her. 

It may be seen from this, that Miss Tag- 
gart was getting along in the world at an 
amazingiy rapid rate; and that Van Tag- 
gart thought the world and all of his little 
protege. 

If she was bad and willful all day, in the 
evening she was forced to be on her good be- 
havior, in order that Van might instruct her 
in the mysteries of the violin. He was patient 
—very patient—with her, and after she had 
conquered the gamut her strides were very 
rapid, until at length she could play almost as 
well as Van. Her voice was rich, flexible and 
sympathetic, and Mrs. Taggart taught her 
enough vocalism to warrant Van in taking her 
with him on his daily rounds. 

She clapped her hands gleefully when Mrs. 
Taggart tied the cherry-colored ribbons of her 
broad hat under her pink chin, for the first | 


time, and handed her down. poor little dead 
Romney’s fiddle. 

‘Qh, I'm so glad to git out with you, Van!” 
she said;. ‘an’ we'll have just the goodest time, 
too; won’t wef?” 

“Yes, but you mustn't romp as. yer does 
down. here at the Row,” answered Van; ‘‘ p’lice 
1 take yer up, if yer do.” 

This admonition had the desired effect, and 
during the first day of Romney Taggari’s pub- 
lic life in the streets, she was very quiet and 
demure. The truth is, she was overawed by 
the crowds which collected about them .every- 
where they stopped; and by the grandeur of 


|. the houses, and the elegance of the ladies who 


occasionally paused to admire the wee mu- 
sician, and listen to her rich, sweet voice, ere 
they dropped the penny which she had not yet 
learned to value. 

Day by day, however, she grew familiar 
with the rounds, and with the fashionable peo- 
ple, and although always a trifle shy in the 
streets, she learned to raise her voice loud 
enough to win for her the admiration of every 
one who stopped for an instant to listen to the 
itinerant minstrels as they strolled along. 

In this way three years passed, and Romney 
was eight, and Van almost seventeen. He felt 
his years keenly, and, being a spirited fellow, 
was growing ashamed of his employment, and 
desired to change it for- something more digni- 
fied. and remunerative. 

In these three years he had improved him- 
self very considerably... Instead of retiring 
early, as Romney always did, he usually re- 
mained up until midnight to read and study, 
and now he had progressed far enough to take 
Romney in charge, and he did. She was a 
trifle slow to learn at first, had a fixed aversion 
to certain letters in the alphabet, and after con- 
quering these, took an active delight in dodg- 
ing big, words. 

Mrs.. Taggart by means of bribes in the 
shape of new trinkets and ribbons, coaxed 
her through the Second Reader, and this at- 
tained, Romney took to study with a zest, 
and promised, ere long, to leave Van behind. 

The latter was very proud of his sister, and 
her improvement gave him great joy. But he 
did not like to see her in the streets any more, 
and one night he startled his mother by say- 
ing: 
“Mother, after this week Romney shan’t 
go on the street any more. D’vemademy mind 
up.on that.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Taggart, ‘ but 
what will the girl do?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘ No- 
thing, I guess.” 


“Nothing? But we are poor, you know, 


and—” 

“T don’t care,” interrupted the boy; “ it ain’t 
no place for alittle girl; and. I’m getting 
ashamed of it myself.” 

“cc You?” 

“Yes, me. It don’t look well, nohow, for a 
big, burly boy like me to go around playing 
a fiddle in the streets—it looks too much like 
begging one’s living.. Don’t you think sof” 

No, Mrs. Taggart did not think so; but she 
would gladly have him exchange his present 
occupation for something more congenial and 
better suited to his years. 

“Well, then, ’m going to change it mighty 
soon,” he said, determinedly. “‘ 1’m going to be 
a man!” 

The matter was dropped then, and the next 
day Van and Romney were on the tramp as be- 


| fore. 


It wasa bright, lovely day in early spring, 
and the streets were thronged with strollers and 
people of leisure, who seemed quite willing to 
hear good music, and satisfied to pay well for 
it, too... As usual, the labors of the day were 
supplemented or brought to a close by a tour 
around the steamboat landing. 

There were a great, many boats between the 
foot of Vine street and Broadway in those days, 
and what: with the shouting of mates; the sing- 
ing of dusky roustabouts; the rumbling of 
wagons; the lumbering of drays; the scream- 
ing of steam whistles, and the clanging of bells, 
there was enough noise to deafen every ear in 
the.city.. Yet, amid all this tumult, there was 
left still a desire for music of a different type, 
for more dulcet strains, and Van and Romney’s 
five o'clock concerts’ were generally great 
successes, both in an artistic and pecuniary 
sense. 

On the evening of this spring day there was 
the greatest activity on the wharf, and no little 
excitement, owing to the fact that the new 
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Magnolia was to leave at five o’clock for St. | 


Louis on her first trip. 

She was a splendid craft, and sat upon 
the waters like a fairy palace—all white and 
gold. 

“Tet us go aboard,” said Van, after they had 
surveyed her from the shore for some time, 
‘Cand see what she looks like inside.” 

Romney was so used to obeying him that she 
gave himher hand at once, and he led her 
over the gangway, and up the stairs into the 
eabin. 

It was a charming sight to the two children; 
the carvings looking like crusted snow over- 
head; the landscape wonders on the state-room 
doors; while the tall mirrors in the ladies’ cabin 
reflected back all these splendors, and seemed 
to enhance them a hundredfold. 

“Oh! aiv’t it nice?’ exclaimed Romney, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘‘ Oh, ain’t it so nice?” 

Yes, Van thought it very beautiful, but he 
was not so enthusiastic as his companion, who 
stood, with mouth and eyes'wide agape, drink- 
ing in the enchantment about her. 

“Oh, I could stay here forever,” she said, 
again, but before Van could answer, Chauncey 
Watterson tapped him on the shoulder, and 
said: 

“The ladies would be pleased to have you 
and your sister play something forthem. Will 
you do it?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Van, and the young musi- 
cians walked back to where Grace Watterson 
sat amid a crowd of gayly-attired ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The children bowed awkwardly to their 
audience, and then began to play a soft, 
beautiful Italian air, full of tenderness and feel- 
ing. 

Those who were chatting and laughing when 
the impromptu entertainment began ceased 
their frivolity when the sad voice of the music 
swelled up in all the roundness and ripeness of 
perfection, and there were tears in many eyes, 
including those of Grace Watterson, when the 
strains died away, like a mellow echo, at 
last. 

Many bright silver pieces rewarded the effort, 
and while Van gathered them, Grace led Rom- 
ney—pink with blushes now—to the piano, and 
asked her if she could play. 

‘No, ma‘am,” replied the girl; “‘ we’ve no 
piano at home—only a fiddle.” 

The answer was so blunt, unaffected, and 
childlike withal, that Grace dropped down upon 
her knees, and, although childless herself, drew 
the pretty little dear to her bosom and kissed 
her on brow and cheek—never dreaming that 
the child she held so tightly in her arms be- 
longed to Elinor Gregg and Chauncey Watter- 
son, her husband. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DISCOVERY. 

Tux bell rung its farewell note; the shrilJ 
whistle screamed out its warning, and those 
who did not propose to make the voyage 
scrambled down the plank to the wharf. But, 
so occupied were Romney and Van with the 
attentions being showered upon them by the 
passengers, that they took no notice of all this, 
_ and played and sung until they paused at 
length from sheer exhaustion. 

Then Van felt the boat trembling beneath 
his feet, and realized at once that the vessel 
was pushing out into the stream. 

He grasped his little foster-sister by the 
hand, and cried out, excitedly: 

“Come on, Romney; let’s get off—come 
on!” 

The children made their way as fast as they 
could through the thronged cabin, and down 
the winding stairs in front of the fire-doors. 
When at length they stood upon the lower 
deck, the Magnolia was already twenty feet 
from the wharf. She was swinging out into 
the stream, stern first, and her bow was graz- 
ing the steamer Alma. 

‘‘Let’s jump on the Alma!” exclaimed Van, 
taking in the situation at a glance; and the 
next moment he had leaped. 

Turning to give his hand to Romney, who 
was unable to reach the deck unassisted, he 
saw that a crowd of deck hands, who were 
pulling in the hawser, had shoved her back, 
and now there was a gap of thirty feet be- 
tween the two boats. 

“Van! Van!” cried Romney, wringing her 
hands in the greatest alarm, ‘‘Oh, Van, come 
for me!|—come for me!” 

Her cries were drowned in the confusion of 
getting the steamer under weigh, and when 


she saw that there was no notice taken of her 
grief, she burst into a violent fit of weeping, 
and strained her eyes shoreward. 

She could see Van, even through her tears, 
standing against one of the fenders of the Al- 
ma, waving his hat at her. 

Crash! crash! went the machinery; then the 
monster wheels thumped the yellow waters of 
the river until they blanched white with ter- 
ror, and sent wreaths of yeasty foam every- 
where; and then the Magnolia darted like an 
arrow down the river, and Romney could see 
neither Van nor the Alma any more. 

The child fainted, and fell just at the feet of 
the rough-shouting mate, her fiddle and green 
bag under her. 

He was a coarse, vulgar fellow, but he had 
children of his own, and he thought of them; 
so he stooped down and picked up the little 
form of the insensible child. 

“What! what’s this!—fainted, eh?” he mut- 
tered, and then he carried her up into the 
cabin, and giving her in charge of the cham- 
bermaid, resumed his duties. 

When Romney opened her eyes, she found 
Grace Watterson bending over her, and felt 
her soft, white hand pressed upon her feverish 
head with such a tender touch that she was at 
once won over to her. 

“Oh, where is Van? I want to go home,” 
were her first words. 

“You can’t. go just yet, dear,” answered 
Grace, ‘‘and Van is doubtless by this time at 
home,” 

“But I want to go home with Van. Oh, 
Tll die if I don’t get home to Van!” and 
again Romney wept—and wept, too, with a 
bitterness rarely felt by persons as youthful 
as herself. 

“You mus’n’t cry, pet,” said Grace, after 
the first outbreak had in a measure subsided. 
“You must be a good little girl, and I will 
take you back to Van in a few days.” 

The child stopped crying at once, and 
looking earnestly, beseechingly, up into Grace’s 
face, said: 

‘¢ Will you take me back to Van and Mam- 
ma Taggart?” 

“Yes, darling, I will do so—be sure of that.” 

Romney put her arms around the neck of 
Grace, and pursed up her lips to be kissed. 

The caress was bestowed with a hearty 
good-will, and the woman and child were on 
excellent terms for the remainder of the voy- 
age, although Grace could not prevent Rom- 
ney weeping herself to sleep every night, be- 
cause of Van and Mamma Taggart’s absence. 

The attachment of Grace for the child 
pleased her husband, and when, on the fourth 
day out, the former came to him, and winding 
her arms about his neck in her old winsome 
way, said, ‘Chauncey, dear, I would like to 
adopt this little girl,” he kissed her and replied, 
“You may do so, if the parents of the youngs- 
ter consent. I’m sure I could not deny you 
anything. ” 

That settled the matter, and Grace was al- 
most as anxious to see Mrs, Taggart as was 
Romney. 

When the boat reached St. Louis, Chauncey 
took his wife and their little charge to the 
theater, 

The play was ‘‘ The Stranger,” and Madame 
Thorne, a popular actress, was to be the Mrs. 
Haller of the evening. 

The house was crowded by a fashionable 
audience; diamonds and bright eyes flashed in 
rivalry, and the atmosphere was agreeably 
sweet with a hundred perfumes. All this 
amazed little Romney and pleased her, too, 
and when the orchestra rolled out an intoxicat- 
ing, ravishing, delicious strain from ‘‘I] Trov- 
atore,” she clapped her hands with delight, and, 
but for Grace’s interference, would have shout- 
ed her pleasure aloud. 

The trio occupied a private box to the left 
of the stage, and had a fine opportunity of 
scanning the glittering auditorium. 

After the overture had ceased, the prompt- 
er’s bell tinkled musically; then the footlights 
flashed up, and with a great rustle, the green 
baize curtain flew up behind the proscenium 
arch, and the play was on, 

Grace became at once interested in the pa- 
thetic story the players were relating, but 
Chauncey had seen it so often before that he 
felt no interest whatever, and so he turned his 
lorgnette toward the dress circle, and content- 
ed himself with languidly viewing the rows of 
beauties within range of his vision. 

Presently Mrs. Haller spoke, and he almost 
started from his seat, The voice was full of 


pathos, rich, ripe, and well-modulated by years 
of study, but he recognized it at once—it was 
the voice of Elinor Gregg! 

When he turned his gaze upon the stage, a 
film came between him and her, but it passed 
away directly, and then his eyes confirmed the 
evidence of his ears; it was really Elinor Gregg. 

There could be no mistaking that—the same 
dark, lovely, beautiful woman he had driven 
from him eight years before. She looked up 
into the box as she passed off the stage, but 
did not seem to recognize her betrayer; and 
he, feeling his guilt, and fearing discovery, 
shrunk back behind the lace curtains and re- 
mained there, partially concealed until the 
fifth act terminated; then, with his brain in a 
whirl, and his heart throbbing excitedly, he 
folded his wife’s warm wrappings about her 
delicate shoulders, and without seeming to 

var Grace’s praise of Madame Thorne, hur- 
‘ied out of the theater. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A BOY’S SACRIFICE. 

Van TaGcGart went home to his mother in 
tears, and told her, as best he could, how he 
had lost little Romney forever. 

Mrs. Taggart cried very hard at first, and 
then, as she always did, took a second and 
more cheerful view of the matter. 

‘She will come back on the boat, Van,” she 
said; ‘the captain will be sure and bring her 
back with him,” 

Van was doubtful of this for a time, but 
finally began’to think it possible, and ere the 
third day had passed he found himself search- 
ing the columns of the Enquirer for news oi 
the ‘“‘ Magnolia.” — 

At last he commenced to trace her return in 
the river dispatches. Now she stopped at Ev- 
ansville for leaf lard; again he heard of her 
coming through the canal at Lovisville, anc 
then on the tenth day of her absence the Times 
noted her arrival at Madison. 

There was only one hundred miles between 
Van and Romney now, or at least he hoped 
that such was the case, and he could do noth- 
ing but wander along the wharf and look eag- 
erly for every new arrival. 

It was close to sunset of the tenth day, 
when Van descried the stately Magnolia round- 
ing the point below the City Gas Works. He 
found some difficulty now in keeping out of 
the water—he had such a wild, boyish desire 
to swim out and meet Romney before the 
crowd of hackmen and runners could swarm 
into the cabin, and be witnesses of the meet 
ing, which he felt would be—at least on his 
side—tender and tearful. - 

But, however delicious a private interview 
would have been to the little enthusiast, the 
risk was altogether too great, and so he con 
tented himself with standing at the very brink 
of the river, and every now and’ then waving 
his cap at the approaching steamer. 

When there were but fifty yards between 
the Magnolia and the shore, a little fairy 
form robed in rich raiment and looking lik» 
an angel, tripped out on the guards—and 
recognizing Van at once, began shouting to 
him and waving her snowy apron, too, by way 
of a salute. 

It would be a vain task to describe the meet- 
ing of Romney and Van. They both shouted 
and laughed, and then cried—cried partly be 
cause of their joy, and partly because that 
tears came easy, and words were hard to get 
out. 

After the first outburst had subsided, Van 
held Romney out at arm’s length, and surveyed 
her from head to foot with a critical eye. 

“You're dressed durned nice,” he said, at 
length. ‘Whose clothes?” 

“These are mine now,” replied Romney. 
“Mrs. Watterson made me a gift of them. 
Don’t you think I look pretty?’ 

Yes, Van thought she looked very pretty— 
prettier than ever he had seen her look before, 
but he was not pleased, after all. 

He felt that strangers had done a good deal 
more for the girl in ten days than he had done 
in eight years, and he was a little jealous that 
any person, other than himself, should be kind 
to her, and have this to say. 

“J would buy you good clothes, too, if I 
only had the money,” he said, with a sigh, 

The girl looked into his serious face with 
wondering eyes, and, child though she was, 
detected the truth. 

‘You've bought me many nice things—and 
—and—besides, I’d rather have you with old 
clothes than anybody.” 


Van Taggart stooped down and kissed his 
foster-sister, and then, boy-like, blushed to the 
temples and told her to ‘come on.” 

She could not go without her violin; nor 
without saying farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
terson, who had been so kind that she could 
not help loving them some; and so Van ac- 
companied her back into the cabin, where she 
met those of whom she was in quest. 

Grace, robed in rich pearl-colored silk, 
kneeled down on the soft velvet carpet and 
wound her snowy arms around Romney, kiss- 
ing her on either cheek, and saying, finally: 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to come and live with 
me?” 

Romney looked uneasily at Van, who stood 
at a little distance swinging his cap backward 
and forward, his eyes riveted on the carpet 
and his cheeks glowing with blushes. 

“T couldn’t go away from Van and Mamma 
Taggart,” she said; ‘‘ but, I like you, too, and 
some time Van and me will come and play for 
you. Won't we?” 

This query was directed at Van, who man- 
aged to stammer out that he would be glad to 
do so, if the lady cared for music. 

Grace liked music very much, she replied, 
and nothing would please her better than to 
have Van and Romney come out to her place 
at Clifton, and play for her and Chauncey as 
often as twice a week. 

“You see, we have no children,” Grace 
said, ‘(and we like children very much in- 
deed.” 

This was then settled, and Romney and Van 
bid the Wattersons good-by and hurried off to 
Rat Row, where Mrs. Taggart had a little 
feast of welcome spread, and where the even- 
ing was spent in Mrs. Taggart and Van listen- 
ing to the little wanderer’s account of her 
travels. 

When, however, they retired that night, 
Van appeared more serious than usual, and 
maintained this demeanor until the third day; 
when they all arose quite early, and the chil- 
dren started for Clifton full of gleeful antici- 
pations. 

With some difficulty they found Bolton 
Place, the suburban residence of the Watter- 
sons. It wasa grand old house, with innu- 
merable wings, a columned colonnade, and two 
tapering minarets ending in gilded globes, 
which glittered in the sunlight like balls of fire. 
A. low stone wall overgrown with sweetbrier 
skirted the vast estate on the east and south, 
but there was no need for any defense or 
guard on the north and west, since Bolton 
House stood on the top of a high hill which 
sloped north and west into Mill Creek Valley. 

“Tt’s a grand place, ain’t it?” said Van, 
after passing the little white lodge of the por- 
ter. 

“Yes, it’s so nice,” replied Romney. ‘ Lis- 
ten how the birds sing. They never sing that 
way down at the Row, do they?” 

No, he never had heard them sing that way 
at the Row, nor indeed, for that matter, he 
had never heard them sing at the Row at all, 
and there was a sadness in his voice when he 
said. a moment after: ‘‘The Row is a gloomy 
old den, an’ it ain’t fit for nobody to live in.” 

Grace was very glad to see the young mins- 
trels; she took them all through the fine house; 
served them a bounteous lunch in her own 
room; astonished them with the costliness and 
grandeur of the drawing-room; dazzled their 
eager eyes with myriads of flowers in the 
mammoth glass conservatory, where no end of 
cascades leaped out of mossy bank and over 
artificial mountain-reaks, falling into crystal 
basins flecked with water-lilies, 

At last, after a survey of the premises, the 
children played some of Mozart’s sweetest mu- 
sic from the sprightliest of all his composi- 
tions, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and then Grace treat- 
ed them to a little of Balfe on the piano; 
after thanking her for which, the minstrels 
walked into the city, highly delighted with 
Bolton Place and its mistress. 

This was especially true of Romney, who 
never seemed to tire of praising Grace, nor of 
expatiating on the beauties of her rural home, 
while Van acquiesced in everything she said, 
but grew more silent and moody every day. 

Before a great many days had elapsed from 
the date of the first visit, Romney and Van 
went out to Bolton Place again, and passed an 
enjoyable time, and on the succeeding day 
Chauncey Watterson astonished the denizens 
of Rat Row by making a formal call on Mrs, 
Taggart. 

He remained a long while; and when he 
went off at last Mrs. Taggart was crying. 


OUT IN THE WORLD. 


Ere she could remove the traces of her grief 
Romney and Van came home, and then she 
told them frankly what Chauncey had said to 
her concerning Romney. 

“He wants to adopt you,” she said, ‘and 
take you away from us.” 

“But I won’t go;” and this was said in a 
prompt and decided manner. 

‘“‘That’s what I told him,” said Mrs. Tag- 
gart—‘“‘that you would never go,” and then 
the girl and woman were folded close in each 
other’s arms, 

Van did not speak, but sat apart, silent and 
moody. 

Before the children slept that night, Mrs. 
Taggart related to the mystified Romney the 
story of her advent in Rat Row, winding up 
the narrative, at last, by saying: ‘ But, no 
real mother ever loved a real daughter better 
than I love you, and Van, there, I’m sure, 
thinks more of you than most brothers think 
of their sisters.” 

This romantic revelation did not impress the 
girl as it would have done an older person, 
but, when she kissed Van ‘‘ good-night,” an 
hour later, she blushed unconsciously, and felt 
very much like crying because he was not her 
real brother. 

After she was fast asleep, Van, who always 
sat up later, said to his mother, in a calm, seri- 
ous voice: 

“Tt ain’t right to keep Romney in this place, 
when she has a chance to do so much better.” 

Mrs. Taggart opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment, and replied: “‘ But we couldn’t give her 
up to strangers—we would be so lonesome for 
her.” 

“We are strangers to her, too,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and what’s our lonesomeness 
got to do with it? It appears selfish to keep 
her down because by giving her up we would 
suffer a little. If she ‘misses’ this ’ere chance 
she’ll suffer a good deal more than we will.” 

**But, Van, I thought you liked her too 
much to give her up?” 

**So I does,” he replied, his eyes filling; 
“better than anybody can guess—better than 
I can tell; and because I do like her, that’s 
why I would sacrifice my feelings to see her 
get on in the world.” 

“ And you would advise her to go to Bolton 
Place?” 

“Yes, an’ I’ll go out in the morning and 
tell them she will go.” 

He broke down now, and, ashamed of his 
tears, turned his face to the wall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LOCKET'S REVELATION. 

THe next day Romney Taggart left Rat 
Row forever, and took up her residence at 
Bolton Place. 

When she had gone, Van’s courage gave 
way completely, and he laid all night in his 
little attic bed and moaned out his sorrow and 
anguish. When he had cried himself almost 
sick, he joined his mother down-stairs, and 
said: “(I’m going to hunt something to do 
now.” 

“And you will not play any more?” 

“No, I'll never play any more in the 
streets, anyway.” 

During the remainder of the week he sought 
everywhere for employment, and he began to 
despair of finding anything suited to his ta- 
lents, when he chanced to heai of a concert- 
troupe manager—who was then stopping at 
the Burnet House—and who was anxious to 
engage a couple of musicians. 

Van brushed his old clothes up and called on 
the gentleman. Although the latter received 
him with a chilly indifference, Van knew he 
would think better of his performance than he 
did of his appearance, and he was right. 

De Vivo was delighted with Van’s playing, 
and finally engaged him to go with him. 

Your salary will be small at first, but I 
will give you chances to sing, and a good deal 
of instruction,” he said, and the arrangements 
were made, 

As the troupe left the city on Sunday night, 
and this was Saturday, Van had very little 
time to prepare for his departure, but he bus- 
tled about and got his meager wardrobe to- 
gether as best he could. 

Late on Saturday evening he walked to Bol- 
ton Place to bid Romney good-by. 

“You will not forget me, Romney, will 
you?” he asked, “when I am far away, and 
you are rich and happy?” 

“No; I will never forget you, Van,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I would like, oh, so much, to go 
with you!” 
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You mustn’t think of that,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got a chance now, and I intend to be rich my- 
self'some day, and come back for you,,if you 
only bea good girl and wait for me,” 

‘Yes, I'll wait, Van, and I'll besuch a good 
girl!” 

They parted then, and the next day Van 
Taggart and his mother went out to. the first 
little Romney’s grave and cried upon it for =| 


hour, and that night—for the first time in her 
life—Mrs. Taggart slept alone in Rat Row. 

She was dreadfully lonely and miserable, 
but ere the close of the second week after 
Van’s departure, she received a letter, with 
money in it, from him, and a railroad ticket to 
New York. The troupe were going to remain 
there for the summer, and the boy thought. it 
altogether advisable for his mother to go on 
and join him. 

After disposing of her effects at auction, she 
went out to Bolton Place and said farewell to 
Romney, and there was a ‘‘ To Let” swinging 
in the air at Rat Row, and the denizens of that 
delectable neighborhood were busy speculating 
on the ‘“‘ sudden rise of them Taggart. people.” 

Singularly enough, the third day after 
Mrs. Taggart’s evacuation of the premises, a 
carriage dashed up in front of the. battered 
hall door, and a, superbly-dressed, lady—look- 
ing very much as Elinor Gregg used to..look, 
only somewhat more faded and older—leaped 
out and inquired. for the woman who used to 
live up-stairs, and had an adopted child. . 

‘Lor’ bless. you, ma’am, her son.is gone off 
with a show, an’ the woman—Mrs. Taggart— 
went after ’im.” f 

This was the reply, spoken in a rough voice, 
by a very rough, coarse-looking woman. 

“She did not say where she was. going?” 
asked the strange lady. 5 

“No, ma’am, but I thinks she kinder hinted 
New York.” 

‘New York!” repeated the stranger, biting 
her lip in vexation, and then, without. speak- 
ing another word, stepped into the polished 
ebony vehicle. again, and was whirled away 
over the rough cobble-stone pavement in the 
direction of the Little Miami railroad depot. 


When Romney had. been at Bolton Place a 
month or two she became very contented, and, 
as was quite natural, pined less for her-old life, 
and began to love Grace and Chauncey very 
dearly. 

They were good to her; she felt it, too, and 
when Chauncey proposed. to,send her. off to 
boarding-school, she protested against the plan, 
and almost conquered them. . 

However, when September came, .about, 
Chauncey insisted, on her going to Pleasant 
Hill for the fall and winter term, at least; and 
off she went. a 

Grace missed her much, and one day she was 
sitting talking to Chauncey about her when she 
said: - pine 

‘Did Lever show you the necklace the girl 
had on when Mrs. Taggart found her on.the 
door-step?” ida bitow 

He answered that she never had, and Grace 
went to a chest of drawers and, brought, back 
the emeralds Elinor had placed around hor 
baby’s neck, so many years before. 

Chauncey Watterson felt himself growing 
faint and sick, when the green jewels met his 
gaze, and when Grace pressed the spring and 
held up Elinor’s picture before his eyes, he 
gasped for breath and. fell stiff, cold.and un- 
conscious, with a dull, heavy thud upon. the 
floor. : ‘ 
When he came to his senses again, he com- 
plained of weakness, but his wife was not to 
be thus easily disposed of, and she said calm- 
ly, but earnestly: 

“Chauncey, there isa terrible mystery here, 
and I must know it.” 

He tried to baffie her; but it was no use, 
and so he told her everything—a new version 
of the old story he had related to her on the 
Mississippi—and, while he spoke, she sat with 
her hands in her lap, and: gazed at him with 
her soul in her eyes, 

“You have been a bad—a bad, wicked man,” 
she said, at length. 

He only moaned in answer, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Then she knelt down by his side and whis- 
pered her forgiveness. f 

The moon was streaming through an: 0; 
window into the apartment, and when he look- 
ed up into her face, his was white as: chiseled 
marble, but full of agony and remorse, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

. * TRUE-TO HER OLD LOVE. ? 

Hieur years have passed, and Romney Tag- 
gart is sixteen. If her childhood promised 
beauty, ‘her young womanhood more than 
realized every promise. 

She was indeed lovely.” Skin white, trans- 
parent, soft, with a peachy bloom in either 
cheek, such as no artist could paint, and few 
poets could imagine. Eyes large, dewy, and 
blue “as summer skies, and drifts of golden 
hair, spun'as fine as floss. A form, graceful 
asa sylph’s, and a majesty of mien'royalias a 
queen, 

She ‘is highly accomplished, too; can sing 
sweeter than éver, draw passably, and play di- 
vinely. Everybody liked her at school, and 
those who enjoyed the ‘privilege of her society 
at Bolton Place, either envied or praised her 
—and in either case she was complimented and 
flattered. 

The world ‘appeared ‘to’ her—as it does to 
most girls‘ of sixteen—as a great football 
which she was privileged to kick ‘about at 
will through a field of enchantment and con- 

She ‘had not wholly forgotten her old life; 
but, eight years to a girl of sixteen appears 
little short of a century, and between Rat 

and Bolton’ Place, those eight years roll- 
ed like a great flood, the mists from which par- 
tially obscured what was beyond. 

_ But, even through the mist, she could still 
discern ‘very plainly the manly, courageous 
face and form of Vax Taggart, and the docile, 
motherly woman who had nursed her so ten- 
derly in the long ago. 

_ She had never seen Van but twice in all 
those years, but she received letters every 
few months from him full of love and glad tid- 


He was getting on in the world quite rapid- 
ly; had quit the stage, and had become a part- 
ner in a large musical instrument manufactory 
néar Philadelphia. 

The last letter Romney had received from 
him, ‘he said he ‘was very anxious to see’ his 
little sister, and’ maybe he would do so in a 
few weeks. 

She brought this letter to Chauncey, whose 
especial pet she was, and, clapping her hands 
gleefully, said: 

‘Oh, papa Watterson! just think; Van is 
coming to see us ina few weeks! Won't we 
have a nice time?” 

Theré was'noné of the girl’s enthusiasm in 
his voice as he answered: 

‘‘We will be glad to see Van, but I am ra+ 
ther grieved that he should come at this time, 
when I am expecting other company.” 

“ But, Van don’t make any difference—he 
is one of us,” said the girl, biting her lip, and 
with just the shadow of a pout in her face. 

‘He looked up, and after a moment’s silence 
said: 

“My child, you ‘have arrived’ at an age 
when you should be able to appreciate the 
world at its true value.” 

He stopped, but, as she did not venture a 
remark, he continued: 

““You are rich—very rich; the heiress of 
Bolton Place, and you should be very careful 
that yen are not led into an alliance beneath 


The girl had never thought of Van in any 
other relationship than that of a brother, and 
now, that the possibility of him becoming any- 
thing élse to her was hinted” at, she felt her- 
self growing red and confused. She managed, 
however, to stammer out: 

‘*T know very well what I am now, but I 
have not forgotten yet what I have been—a 
poor, deserted outcast, penniless and friend- 
less. Van Taggart was good to me in those 
early, bitter days, and were I to insult him 
now, I would hate myself forever after.” 

She spoke like a woman, keenly alive to her 
honor, as she understood it. 

“You need not speak that way,” replied 
Chauncey; ‘‘there is not the slightest reason 
for it. I like Van Taggart; feel grateful to 
him, too, for his kindness to you, and during 
the last seven years have helped him along in 


the world by advancing large loans on very | 


er security; but, I have an ambition—a 
proud ambition, and that is to see you mar- 
ried to Percy Shelby, the son of one of the 
leading men of Kentucky. He is coming here 
ina few days, and I expect you to give hima 
cordial welcome,” 
The girl blushed, begged to be excused, and 
ran off to her own room to cry and think and 
dream by turns. 
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The next day Percy Shelby came to Boltdn 
Place, He was a stylish-looking young gen- 
tleman, fond of billiards, ladies and fast 
horses, and made himself exceedingly agree- 
able to Romney. 

But, after what Chauncey had told her of 
his intentions;she felt very diffident and un- 
comfortable with him, and finally, on the sixth 
day of his visit, he bade her good-by without 
having alluded, in any way, to either love or 
marriage. 

It was a brilliant May afternoon when he 
galloped away. Romney stood on the colon- 
nade, with Grace and Chauncey, until he dis- 
appeared from sight; Then Grace complained 
of being chilly; and leaning “on her husband’s 
arm, she sauntered into the drawing-room, 
while Romney wandered® down among” the 
shrubbery, on the brow of the hill, and poered 
into the quiet valley below. 

How long she stood there she could not tell, 
but, when her gaze was sated with the charms 
of hill and vale, she turned her steps home- 
ward. 

Ere she had walked far, she heard a quick, 
springy ‘step beliind her, and then she glanced 
around and stood face to face with Van Tag- 
gart—a tall, handsome man of twenty-five! 

With a glad cry of welcome, she leaped into 
his arms, and ‘he, smoothing back the soft silk- 
en gold from her forehead, kissed lips, brow 
and cheek, ‘while she nestled closer to his breast 
and wept for joy. 

“‘T have come back to claim you,” he said, 
after a while. ““Ichavea good start, and I 
think I can keep you comfortably.” 

Romney thought of what Chauncey had 
said concerning Percy Shelby, and hung down 
her head. 

He noticed this at once, and said: 

“We have been brother and sister so long, 
that, perhaps, you can not think we can be 
anything else. If, however, you don’t love 
me with a stronger love than that”—hedrop- 
ped her hand now—“ why, it can’t be helped, 
that’s all.” 

Yes, she did love him with a stronger love, 
and she told him so, and then he asked her to 
be his wife. Her answer must have been sat- 
isfactory, for his eyes danced, and his tongue 
rattled out her praise as if it never would 
stop. ; 

Romney did not tell Van what «Chauncey 
had said. It would have wounded him to’ 
the quick, and he was so proud that she 
thought it altogether better pdlicy to keep 
the matter to herself, for the present at least. 

Van received a cordial welcome from both 
Grace and Chauncey, and the evening was 
spent in the glittering reception-room, with 
songs, music and anecdotes. 

Grace and Romney retired at ten o’clock, 
and, ere the latter stole off to her own chamber, 
she told Grace every word of what had passed 
between Van and herself, and also of what 
Chauncey had said to her concerning Percy 
Shelby. 

The good, kind Grace’ sympathized with 
Romney, and promised to reconcile her hus- 
band to her marriage with Van. In ‘this, as 
in other things, she kept her word, and when 
Chauncey came up from the reception-room, 
an hour later, she broached the matter at once. 

He attempted to argue the case with her, 
and schooled as he was in casuistry, was more 
than a match for Grace. But she, finding this 
to be so, threw down the gauntlet bravely, and 
said: 

“This nobility of blood is all stuff and non- 
sense, and this nobility of dollars is worse than 
foolishness; it is wicked. It is an inducement 
to man to commit crime in order’ to gain mon- 
ey, where money is all potent to grant patents 
of nobility, and gold has the power to gild vi- 
ces which, without its glitter, would repel and 
disgust.” 

“But one’s family pride?” he interrupted. 

She shook her head solemnly, and said, 
looking him straight in the eyes: 

‘‘Chauncey Watterson, your family pride 
has already cost you sufficient suffering; have 
you a desire for more?” ; 

Her words went home to his heart, and, re- 
membering Elinor Gregg, and all those subse- 
quent years of remorse, he said: 

“Tt shall be as you wish, You 'can tell 
Romney I consent.” : 

Grace did tell Romney early in the morn- 
ing, and immediately after breakfast the lat- 
ter communicated the glad intelligence to Van. 

‘“‘We go to Cape May in June,” said Rom- 


ney, ‘and you can come down there and spend 
the summer with us.” ; 

* And in September’ I’ll-come out here’ and 
claim you; is that a bargain?” 

It must have been, for, instead of answering 
in words, she put up her seariet lips, and he 
kissed her. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AFTER MANY YEARS. 

A FEW nights after the events narrated in 
our previous chapters Romney was walking in 
the garden at Bolton Place. 

Van‘had departed for his home in the east 
but a few hours before, and now she was 
dreaming and thinking; as girls will dream 
and think of one they love very dearly. 

There was no moon, but the stars shone 
and the lights of Bolton House winked brightly 
at her. o , 

Romney was a@ brave girl; her early train= 
ing had contributed a great deal to strength- 
ening her nerves, and she’ was) not easily 
cowed; but, as she approached Bolton House 
she caught sight of a dark. form—a woman’s 
form—crouching in the shadows of the -elm 
grove, 

Instead of crying out and fainting; as some 
girls would have done, Romney stopped, and 
cried out: 

** Who is that?” 

The dark figure did not move. 

‘What do you want here?” 
Romney. 

There was no answer; but the figure came 
forward now, and looked the girl in the face. 

The girl was frightened at last: the face of 
the strange woman was so white and her eyes 
were so large and staring. 

Then, too, the face appeared familiar, but 
where and under what circumstances she had 
seen it before she could not for the life of her 
remember, 

“‘T have seen you somewhere,” said the girl, 
starting back a pace: 4 

* And I have seen you often,” replied the 
woman. ‘I have watched you when all the 
world slept; guarded you when you were all 
unconscious of the fact, have hovered over 
you when you little dreamed that any one but 
God was nigh.” 

The woman’s voice was low, tender, earnest, 
but Romney took it to be the earnestness of 
lunacy, and shrinking further away from the 
stranger she said: 

“You frighten me with such talk, I must 
go home; it’s getting late.” 

The strange woman stepped before Romney 
and put out her arm. 

“You mnst not go in that way, so cold. I 
can’t bear that, it’s too hard and cruel after 
these years, and—and—I love you so.” 

* Love me?” 

“Yes, with a love as deep as that with 
which you love Van Taggart; a love that for 
your sake—for your welfare—denied itself 
every thing that you might not suffer; that 
your path might be free from the thorns that 
lacerated my poor feet.” 

Romney now remembered that she had 
heard that voice before—on the stage in St. 
Louis. 

“You are an actress,” she said, ‘ but pray 
do not play with me in this way. You almost 
frighten me to death.” 

“And you wound me deeper even than 
death,” replied the woman, 

“Why should you take offense at my 
words?” 

“Because 1 am your mother.” 

Romney screamed, a wild, unearthly scream, 
and fell in a heap at the woman’s feet. 

Elinor Gregg stooped down and picked her 
up, kissing the white lips and smoothing back 
her hair which had fallen in a shower over 
her face. 

“Oh, my precious! Oh, my darling! do I 
hold you in my arms again?” she muttered, 
and then she looked up into Chauncey Watter- 
son’s excited face, 

He had heard the scream, and came flying 
toward the spot. 

“Hlinor Gregg!” he exclaimed, starting 
back aghast. 

“Yes, Chauncey Watterson, I’m Elinor 
Gregg, or she who once was Elinor Gregg, but 
who is now the people’s favorite. But see, 
our child is recovering. She must never know 
how guilty her mother was—take her.” 

Her arms clung to the still unconscious form 
of her child, even after Chauncey had relieved 


demanded 


her of the burden, and after raining a shower 
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of ‘kisses upon lip and brow she. said, turning 
to him: 

“You have been the cloud that-darkened 
my whole life, and I intended to visit you 
with a terrible vengeance, but you were the 
father of my child and that alone sayed you. 
When you took her up out of the slums and 
made her a lady my hate melted away, ana 
to-night I love you again—for her sake, I 
shall\never come here again—nevyer trouble 
you or yours, Good-by forever.” 

“‘ Blinor !” he gasped, ‘ Elinor!” 

It wasno use in calling, however; she was 
flitting down among the elms like a dark 
shadow, and soon the darkness eat the shadow 
up, and she was gone, 

Romney was very ill for a week after that; 
her terror brought about spasms, and when on 
the sixth day she was able to sit up, she asked 
Chauncey if he really believed the strange 
woman was her mother. 

“ T don’t know,” he answered. “She might 
be,” 

“‘ Morerlikely an escaped lunatic from Long- 
view,” ventured Grace. ‘‘ You see the asylum 
is just over the hill there.” 

That looked very plausible, Romney thought, 
but Chauncey did not say a word—he could 
not trust himself to speak. 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE TEMPEST. 


Ir was a sultry June night at Cape May, 
and the beach was thronged with visitors en- 
deavoring to catch whatever little breeze 
floated in from the wilderness of waters, 
which stretched so far away to the south and 
west. The moon had been shining very 
clearly, but, by eight o’clock, a warm south 
wind sprung up, and drove masses of rugged 
black clouds over its golden disk. Notwith- 
standing this obscured the moon’s glare, there 
wasasort of a twilight left, and those who 
had come to the Cape for years pronounced it 
one of the most delightful nights they had 
ever experienced there. 

Van and Romney, arm in arm, were stroll- 
ing among the pebbles, close to the water’s 
edge, talking of the past and building bright 
phantasies for the future, while Grace and 
Chauncey sat down on a huge round bowlder 
and looked far out to sea. 

What Grace was thinking about I can not 
say, but Chauncey was wondering if ever he 
should stand face to face with Elinor Gregg 
again. He knew now she was not dead, and 
he knew, too, that the great marble pile in 
Dellville graveyard was little else than a beau- 
tiful mockery—and he wondered, sitting there 
with the cool wash of the waves in his ears, if 
the moonlight was falling on the monument at 
that instant, or was hidden in the gloom of 
night. 

While he sat there in silence a merry laugh 
sounded—a laugh that was very familiar to 
his ear, and for the nonce he thought it was 
only the music of his imagination. 

The white sail of a boat drifted by, within a 
rod of the shore, and then that familiar laugh 
died away, when the sail dipped out of view. 

“Let us go out on the water,” said Grace, 
all at once, and rising. 

“Very well, dear,” he answered, “ but 
where are Van an? Romney, I wonder?” 

“Qh, never mind them now. I prefer to 
sail along with you, to-night!” said Grace. 

He was flattered by her speech, and they” 
went in quest of a boat. 

They found one readily enough, and a half 
an hour after they were skimming over the 
dark waters of old ocean, their sail gleaming 
above their heads like the pinion of some 
aquatic bird. 

They talked of their old courting days; of 
the pleasures they had known together; and 
still they sailed on and on, until the land ap- 
peared only like a black line behind them. 

“Let us go back,” he said, at length; “we 
are already far out, and I’m afraid we are 
going to have a little blow before long.” 

Grace glanced upward, and for the first 
time, noticed that heavy masses of dark, om- 
inous clouds, were trailing their ebon robes 
low down over the waters, and that, away off 
to the south, the sky was rapidly assuming an 
ugly straw-color. ; 

“Yes, Chauncey, let us get in assoon as pos- 
sible,” answered Grace, wrapping her shawl 
about her shoalders, and sitting quietly down, 
her eyes fixed steadily upon the distant 
horizon, . 
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The waves began to beat against the side 
of the boat, witha noisy thud, and now the 
rush of the wind could be heard, and the straw- 
color in the sky grew brighter, lighting up 
the faces in the boat with a lurid light and 
giving to Grace a ghostly pallor. The sail 
partially screened Chauncey’s face from the 
glare, but it. was pale as death with fear. 

On, on the storm came, and like a thing 
sentient, the boat skimmed over the wayes, its 
prow directed at the lights"of the Atlantic 
House. 

It was a race now between the boat and the 
storm, and it would:have been hard to tell, in 
the first ten minutes of the contest, which 
would reach the shore ‘soonest, It Wasa 
match race—the stakes were life or death. 

The roar of the coming tempest caused the 
saunterers on the beach to scamper to their 
lodgings, and when the sail of Chauncey 
Watterson’s boat could be seen distinctly 
through the blackness, there’ was only one 
woman on all that great curving shore to 
welcome it. 

She stood with her hand upén a boat, and 
peered eagerly into the gloom. 

Now she shaded her vision with her hand, 
and the wind caught up her wealth of silken 
hair and it fluttered like a black wing behind. 
Hers was a regal figure, and the simple Swiss 
dress she woreclung to her form, and outlined 
its statuesque beauty. 

With a rush anda roar, like the crack of 
doom, the storm struck the little boat, and 
scooped a sheet of the white spray over its in- 
mates, drenching them to the skin, The mast 
strained and bent forward, and the sail, which 
Chauncey was doing his best to reef, flew into 
shreds, and dragged the tiny vessel almost 
under the white-capped breakers, 

At this:moment, the white woman on the 
beach, with almost superhuman strength, 
pushed her boat out, pulling away at the oars 
with the dash of an expert. 

“‘T will save her,” she muttered, “ to show 
him how truly—how much I loved him!” 

She was too late, however. Ere she reach- 
ed the boat it parted, and Grace, with the 
strength of desperation, clung to a portion of 
the wreck, while Chauncey, stunned by the 
falling mast, grasped it firmly, and called out 
to Grace: \ — 

“Grace, darling, hold fast for your life; 
there is some one coming to our aid.” Then 
he became unconscious, through pain, and the 
next moment was swept up on the beach. 

Grace was not strong enough to make a 
struggle with the winds and waves, and, just 
as the white woman reached her, she let her 
hold go, and sunk beneath the angry waters. 

The white figure stood appalled for an in- 
stant; then, casting her eyes heavenward, she 
leaped into the water. Her robe floated for a 
second, and then she disappeared into the 
seething depths. 

Two hours after—when the storm had spent 
its force—the crowd collected on the beach, 
saw something white gleaming in the waters, 
and, before any one could stir, the bodies of 
Grace Watterson and Elinor Gregg, locked 
tightly in each other’s arms, were washed up 
on the sand. 

Of all that throng Chauncey Watterson alone 
understood the nature of that tragedy, and 
sinking down upon his knees—there, on the 
strand, with the cold moonlight falling upon 
himself and the dead, he prayed for God to 
pardon and call him home at once. 

But, God chose that he should live on, that 
he might repent for the evil he had worked; 
and he does live to this day—a gray-haired, 
melancholy man; a hermit amid the splendor 
of Bolton Place. 


Romney was never told the sequel of Elinor 
Gregg’s life, and one year after the death of 
Grace, she was married to the only man she 
ever, loved—Van Buren Taggart, who had so 
tenderly cared for the Foundling of Rat Row. 
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Was She His Wife ? 


BY MRS: MARY REED CROWELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CURSE. 


Har-way between New York and the busy, 
preen city of Paterson, New Jersey, stands a 
ouse, at once conspicuous to travelers on the 
Erie railroad, for its beauty as well as isolation 
of situation, no less than its elegance of design 


i 


Kl 
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and finish, and the peculiarly romantic appear- 
ance it bears. 
From the line of the railroad, and perhaps ten 


wynd Chase, even the most superficial observer 


| feet below that level, from which rude wooden | 


steps .ead down, stretches an immense park, tra- | 


ades, an I pare oa lawns. 
A lake, of circular fo 
size, adorns the center of the park, from which 


| versed by curving drives, tree-shaded promen- | 


rm and rather diminutive | 


narrow walks diverge toward the railroad—the | 


carriage entrance—where a large iron gate 
stands hospitably open, and a tiny porter’s lod: 
adds to the style of the grounds; and the dwell- 
ing itself—Chetwynd Chase. 

At the first glance bestowed upon the fair gray 
granite pillars and towers of far-famed Chet- 


an) 
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is impressed with the mingled beauty and weird- 
ness, fairy grace, and somber aspect of its exter- 
nal appearance. 

Standing upon a slight eminence, with a dense 
grove for a background, its tall turrets rearing 
above the highest tree-tops with the sloping 
grass-grown banks of the Passaic river stretch- 
ing from the high flight of griffin-guarded steps 
down to the very brink of the river, that at that 

ot widens and curves into unusual beauty, 

Shetwynd Chase is exceedingly fair to look up- 
on, even while among its own admirers it has 
won the name of the ‘‘ Mysterious.” 

And there was a mystery, a deep and unfa- 
thomable mystery, that for more than two cen- 


TRUE TO HIS TRYST, GERVAISE DE LAURIAN AWAITED HER.—Page 2. 
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BY RETT WINWOOD. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE STRANGE LETTER. 

BREAKFAST was just over at Woodlawn, a 
handsome villa situated near Hoboken, only a. 
few hundred yards from the banks of the North 
river. 

The breakfast-room had not yet been deserted. 
Its occupants on this particular morning of 


which we write, were a gentleman and two 
ladies. 


| he third person who makes up this little 


| . a 
party, is a young lady, and bears a striking re- 
semblance ‘to Mrs. 2 


dark and eyes, the same s! ly-cut li 
She is, in fact, Mrs. Laudersdale’s daughter by 
a former husband—Miss Marcia Denvil. 

Mr. Laudersdale seemed absorbed in his paper. 
Marcia and her mother were discussing a Pall 
they had attended the evening before. sent- 
ly the door opened almost noiselessly, and a 
very meek-looking young woman entered the 
apartment, 

This person was Jane Burt, Mrs. Lauders- 
dale’s confidential maid. 

“Has the postman come?” said Mr. Lauders- 
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“PRAY BE SEATED,” SHE SAID, POINTING TO A CHAIR NEAR 


Jasper Laudersdale. He sits with yesterday’s 
pe read out on the table before him. He 
a handsome, somewhat florid-looking man, of 


about ca years of age. 

His wife faces him at the table. Though 
nearly as old as her husband, she is still a rare- 
ly beautiful woman. ° Her lips may be a trifle 
too sharply cleft, her bright dark eyes a shade 
too keen and piereing, but every thing about 
this woman is in perfect harmony—even to the 


Phe al black silk mourning-dress she wears—and 


he effect, as a whole, is pleasing. 


Jane laid the morning papers on the table at 
her master’s elbow. 

‘Those are all, sir,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ There 
were no letters.” 

Instead of looking at Mr, Laudersdale when 
| she answered, her sober eyes were bent fixedly 
on her mistress” face, s 

She left the breakfast-room, however, without 
giving utterance to another word. 


udersdale. There is the | 
same ae of movement, the same magnificent | 


| Mrs. Laudersdale rose hastily, excused her- 
| self, and followed the maid out. 

As she had exponen. she found Jane waiting 
for her in the F 

‘““What is it?’ she said in a low, impatient 
tone of voice, going straight up to the spot 
where the maid was standing. “You want 
something of me?” 

Jane compressed her thin lips and looked 
steadily at her mistress for at least a minute be- 
fore she answered. 

“‘T told master a lie,” she said, atlast. ‘‘ There 
is a letter.” 

“For him?” 

“For him.” 

“Let me see it.” 


fi 


HER OWN.—Page 12. 
The gentleman is the master of the house— | dale, looking up as she silently crossed the | Jane oe her hand in her apron- 


ket and 

floor. | produced a letter, which she gave to Mrs. Laud- 
“Yes, sir.” ersdale; then she drew back a step or two, and 
“Any letters?” watched with unconcealed curiosity: the effect. 


| Mrs. Laudersdale uttered) an exclamation, 
| and paled visibly as she looked at the letter... It 
was inclosed in a brown envelope; not, over 
clean. The address was written ina tremulous, 
| nearly illegible hand that seemed perfectly 
| familiar to Laudersdale. 


| “Good heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what does 
| this mean? Why is this letter addressed to him 
| —to my husband?” 
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camp and church united in one, and all guarded | rode slowly out of the fort hard by, shortly 
by the faithful Cossack. 

The fort stood on a little knoll near the river, | Grodjinsky, the commander of Fort Peroffsky. 
commanding with its guns, miles and miles: of The general was.in full uniform, with all his 
desolate plain. Below it Jay the camp of the | orders on, and cut a far moré splendid figure 
Cossack, and in the midst of the camp rose the | than his companion, and yet it was observable 
| green dome and golden cross of the church. that he treated the latter with marked respect. 


THE COSSACK CAPTAIN. | No camp of frail tents is that of the Cossack, 

Ar the edge of the Eastern Steppe com- | but a village of neat, warmly-thatched cottages, 

mences a gentle slope, which continues for hun- | with well-kept gardens around each; the whole 
reds of miles in a circle, and.forms a vast bowl, | as large as many a populous town. 


The person in. question was dressed in the simple 
uniform of an officer of Cossacks, and yet there 
was a certain nameless air about him that im- 
plied one of distinction. “ss 


in the center of which lies the lonely Sea of | While the steppe to the north isstill covered 
Aral, separated from its sister Caspian only by | with snow, the southerly slope of Syr Daria Plain 
the plateau of Ust Urt. r a 

On the eastern rim of this bowl is a crack, | dark patches among the white fields, which 


river. ; miles further bring you to the plains of Turke- 
And the Syr Daria marks the Russian fron- 


stan. 
tier. The bell of the little church was.tolling for 
Here, on the day when my story opens; might | the end of mass, and a small patrol of Cossacks 
be seen a spectacle peculiar to Russia—fort, | stood by their horses, when a mounted officer 


is already waking up to spring; and there are | 


and through the crack runs the Syr Daria | grow more and more frequent, till a hundred | 


“MY LORD, RIDE BACK WHENCE YOU CAME, AND LEAVE ME HERE !”—Page 2. 


“Tam much obliged for your offer of ‘help, 
general,” he said, quietly, as the other conclud- 
ed a string of Russian ah mice pe “buat I 
have determined to do these. gs. for myself, 
without. any assistance. The sergeant, of/ the 
party knows the way, I presume.” 

‘‘] shall have the honor of sending the best 
warrior of the camp with your—” began, the 
general, 

The young officer raised his hand gently. 


| 
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BY MRS. MARY REED CROWELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WIFE’S PLOT. 

An apartment in a residence on Madison 
avenue; an hour before the early winter sunset; 
and a regally-beautiful woman, alone, amid the 
elegance and luxury and style of the palatial 
abode. .A woman. whose matchless grace well 
accorded with her beauty of face and form, and 
whose elegance of toilette suited perfectly the 
surroundings. 

Just now, her fringing lashes, black as mid- 
night skies, swept their curving fringe over her 


and twisted a diamond ring on her finger, her 
eyes gazing through the plate-glass windows 
into the bloom of the conservatory beyond. 

“Fifty thousand dollars” to be Edna Silves- 
ter’s—the girl she hated more than any mortal 
on earth; the frank, high-bred girl whom her 
husbands first- wife had, in her own childless- 
ness, so cherished; Edna who was forever proy- 
ing a rival to her own, daughter, Lenore. 

t was a very annoying thought to Mrs. Sax- 
ton that this interloper should thus favored, 
and not only in this one instance, but in another 
that laid especially near her heart. 

She was deep in her reverie, when. her hus- 
band came into the dim room. 

‘* Tsidore!:I had no idea you were here. Were 
you enjoying a cozy half-hour by yourself, with 
your thoughts for good company?” 


it is our desire that Lenore, our only child, 
shall marry Oberdon Audrey, which, on account 
of the superior attractions of Miss Edna Silves- 
ter, seems very improbable.” 3 

Mrs. Saxton’s reply came eagerly, quickly: 

‘*T am sure Lenore is much prettier than your 
first. wife’s protege, Mr. Saxton. Lenore is a 
perfect brunette, a most exquisite little Hebe. It 
isnot Edna’s beauty that attracted Mr. Audrey.” 

“Edna is very pretty; though I am free to 
confess it is less her appearance than a nameless 
charm that somehow seems always about her. 
Only yesterday Mr. Audrey remarked to me 
what a fascinating girl Edna was.” 

“ And Mr. Audrey will never be ableto appre- 
ciate Lenore so long as Edna is before his eyes, 
beggar though he thinks she is, and a nameless 
waif. Did you ever care for her?’ 


| 
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; “YOU TELL, IF YOU DARE! YOU'LL RUE THE DAY aF—’—Page 2. 


marble-white cheeks; and as she eagerly read 
and re-read the short, coarsely-penned letter 
that she held in her jeweled hands, there was 
just the faintest possible expression of anxiety 
on the full, red lips that were ever so slightly 
parted. 

“Fifty thousand dollars, my own private fortune, 
to go to my adopted child, Edna Silvester,. pro- 
vided she is not married before her twentieth birth- 
day. Her déath, or marriage before that time will 
revert the legacy to my husband, Grandon Saxton,” 

That was what Mrs. Grandon Saxton was 
reading as she sat there, among the fast-gather- 
rg of that November day; this beau- 

iful woman, Grandon Saxton’s second wife, 
who was reading her predecessor’s informal 
testament. 

She folded away the paper, and placed it in 
her pocket-book, then leaned back in her chair 


“Iwas thinking of our Lenore, and Mr. Au- 
drey, and—Edna.” 


She looked up. at. him, as she spoke, and she 
she knew was in her own; and then she arose 


ae her trailing skirts making a shimmer of 
htness, and seated herself-in a chair whose 
cushions served as a foil for her beauty, then 
bade Mr. Saxton draw his chair near her. 

“Let us talk it over,” she said. “There re 
mains an hour, nearly, beforé dinner, and, we 
may as well dispose of the mooted question, 
and have done with it.” 

“It seems to me there can be very little to 
settle. The case is simply this,” and Mr. Sax- 
ton crossed his legs, and leaned back in his 
chair, with his elbows on the arms of it, and his 
finger-tips lightly touching each other. “ First, 


saw reflected in his eyes some of the anxiety | 


from her low hassock, and swept over the car- | 


Mr Saxton slirugaed his shoulders. 
‘Not particularly, [am afraid. The truth is, 
| Isidore, there has always been too much candor, 
| , independence about Edna for me. 
refer Lenore’s style.” 
noré is our own—and Edna Sylves- 
ter shall not thwart, her nor me, Mr. Saxton,” 
and her voice took in its cadence a peculiarly 
| low, intense key, that always meant she was 
| very much in earnest, and she rested her eyes 
| freely on his face. ‘‘ Mr. Saxton, Edna shall not 
again have the opportunity to outshine our 
daughter as she has done in times past, ‘uncon- 
| sciously,’ I presume she would say, in that 
haughty way of hers, if I would condescend to 
take her to task.” 

“Well, and what are you going to do?” 

Mrs. Saxton met his inquiring eyes, smiled, 
and answered: 


| frankness. 
| ee & 
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